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CHAPTER XXVI. 


OrsiNo did not leave Rome after all. 
He was not in reality prevented from 
doing so by the necessity of attending 
to his business, for he might assuredly 
have absented himself for a week or 
two at almost any time before the new 
year, without incurring any especial 
danger. From time to time at ever 
increasing intervals, he felt strongly 
impelled to rejoin Maria Consuelo in 
Paris where she had ultimately deter- 
mined to spend the autumn and winter, 
but the impulse always lacked just the 
measure of strength which would have 
made it a resolution. When he 
thought of his many hesitations he 
did not understand himself and he fell 
in his own estimation, so that he be- 
came by degrees more silent and 
melancholy of disposition than had 
originally been natural with him. 

He had much time for reflection and 
he constantly brooded over the situa- 
tion in which he found himself. The 
question seemed to be, whether he 
loved Maria Consuelo or not, since he 
was able to display such apparent in- 
difference to her absence. In reality 
he also doubted whether he was loved 
by her, and the one uncertainty was 
fully as great as the other. 

He went over all that had passed. 
The position had never been an easy 
one, and the letter which Maria Con- 
suelo had written to him after her 
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departure had not made it easier. It 
had contained the revelations concern- 
ing her birth, together with many 
references to Spicca’s continued cruelty, 
plentifully supported by statements of 
facts. She had then distinctly told 
Orsino that she would never marry 
him, in any circumstances what- 
ever, declaring that if he followed her 
she would not even see him. She 
would not ruin his life and plunge 
him into a life-long quarrel with his 
family, she said, and she added that 
she would certainly not expose herself 
to such treatment as she would 
undoubtedly receive at the hands of 
the Saracinesca if she married Orsino 
without his parents’ consent. 

A man does not easily believe that 
he is deprived of what he most desires, 
exclusively for his own good and 
welfare, and the last sentence quoted 
wounded Orsino deeply. He believed 
himself ready to incur the displeasure 
of all his people for Maria Consuelo’s 
sake, and he said in his heart that if 
she loved him she should be ready to 
bear as much as he. The language in 
which she expressed herself, too, was 
cold and almost incisive. 

Unlike Spicca, Orsino auswered this 
letter, writing in an argumentative 
strain, bringing the best reasons he 
could find to bear against those she 
alleged, and at last reproaching her 
with not being willing to suffer for bis 
sake a tenth part of what he would 
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endure for her. But he announced his 
intention of joining her before long, 
and expressed the certainty that she 
would receive him. 

To this Maria Consuelo made no 
reply for some time. When she wrote 
at last, it was to say that she had 
carefully considered her decision and 
saw no good cause for changing it. To 
Orsino her tone seemed colder and 
more distant thanever. The fact that 
the pages were blotted here and there 
and that thehandwriting was unsteady, 
was probably to be referred to her care- 
lessness. He brooded over his misfor- 
tune, thought more than once of making 
a desperate effort to win back her love, 
and remained in Rome. After a long 
interval he wrote to her again. This 
time he produced an epistle which, 
in the circumstances, might have 
seemed almost ridiculous. It was full 
of indifferent gossip about society, it 
contained a few sarcastic remarks 
about his own approaching failure, 
with some rather youthfully cynical 
observations on the instability of 
things in general and the hollowness 
of all aspirations whatsoever. 

He received no answer, and duly 
repented the flippant tone he had 
taken. He would have been greatly 
surprised could he have learned that 
this last letter was destined to produce 
a greater effect upon his life than all 
he had written before it. 

In the meanwhile his father, who 
had heard of the increasing troubles 
in the world of business, wrote to him 
in a constant strain of warning, to 
which he paid little attention. His 
mother’s letters, too, betrayed her 
anxiety, but expressed what his 
father’s did not, to wit, the most 
boundless confidence in his power to 
extricate himself honourably from all 
difficulties, together with the assur- 
ance that if worse came to worst she 
was always ready to help him. 

Suddenly and without warning old 
Saracinesca returned from his wander- 
ings. He had taken the trouble to 
keep the family informed of his 
movements by his secretary during 


two or three months and had then 
temporarily allowed them to lose sight 
of him, thereby causing them consider- 
able anxiety, though an occasional 
paragraph in a newspaper reassured 
them from time to time. Then, on a 
certain afternoon in November, he 
appeared, alone and in a cab, as though 
he had been out for a stroll. 

“Well, my boy, are you ruined 
yet!” he inquired, entering Orsino’s 
room without ceremony. 

The young man started from his 
seat and took the old gentleman's 
rough hand, with an exclamation of 
surprise, 

* Yes—you may well look at me,” 
laughed the Prince. “I have grown 
ten years younger. And you?” He 
pushed his grandson into the light 
and scrutinised his face fiercely. 
“And you are ten years older,” he 
concluded, in a discontented tone. 

“JT did not know it,” answered 
Orsino, with an attempt at a laugh. 

“You have been at some mischief. 
I know it. I can see it.”’ 

He dropped the young fellow’s arm, 
shook his head and began to move 
about the room. Then he came back 
all at once and looked up into Orsino’s 
face from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 
“Out with it, I mean to know!” 
he said roughly but not unkindly. 
“ Have you lost money! Are you ill? 
Are you in love?” 

Orsino would certainly have re- 
sented the first and the last questions, 
if not all three, had they been put to 
him by his father. There was some- 
thing in the old Prince’s nature, 
something warmer and more human, 
which appealed to his own. Sant’ 
Ilario was, and always had been, 
outwardly cold, somewhat measured 
in his speech, undemonstrative, a man 
not easily moved to much expression 
or to real sympathy except by love, 
but capable, under that influence of 
going to great lengths. And Orsino, 
though in some respects resembling 
his mother rather than his father, was 
not unlike the latter, with a larger 
measure of ambition and less real 
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pride. It was probably the latter 
characteristic which made him feel 
the need of sympathy in a way his 
father had never felt it and could 
never understand it, and he was 
thereby drawn more closely to his 
mother and to his grandfather than 
to Sant’ Llario. 

Old Saracinesca evidently meant to 
be answered, as he stood there gazing 
into Orsino’s eyes. 

“A great deal has happened since 
you went away,” said Orsino, half 
wishing that he could tell every- 
thing. “In the first place, business 
is in a very bad state, and I am 
anxious.” 

* Dirty work business,” grumbled 
Saracinesca. ‘‘I always told you so. 
Then you have lost money, you young 
idiot! I thought so. Did you think 
you were any better than Montevarchi? 
I hope you have kept your name out 
of the market, at all events. What 
in the name of Heaven made you put 
your hand to such filth! Come—how 
much do you want! We will white- 
wash you and you shall start to-morrow 
and go round the world.” 

“But I am not in actual need of 
money at all . 

‘Then what the devil are you in 
need of ?” 

“ An improvement in business, and 
the assurance that I shall not ulti- 
mately be bankrupt.” 

“ Tf money is not an assurance that 
you will not be bankrupt, I would 
like to learn what is. All this is 
nonsense. Tell me the truth, my 
boy—you are in love. That is the 
trouble.” 

Orsino shrugged his shoulders. “ I 
have been in love some time,” he 
answered, 

“Young! Old? Marriageable? 
Married? Out with it, I say!” 

“ T would rather talk about business. 
I think it is all over now.” 

“ Just like your father—always full 
of secrets! As if I did not know all 
about it. You are in love with that 
Madame d’ Aranjuez.” 

Orsino turned a little pale. 








‘“* Please 


do not call her ‘that’ Madame 
d’ Aranjuez,” he said gravely. 

“Eh? What? Are you so sensi- 
tive about her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are? Very well—lI like that. 
What about her?” 

“ What a question !” 

“IT mean—is she indifferent, cold, 
in love with some one else ¢” 

“Not that I am aware. She has 
refused to marry me and has left 
Rome, that is all.” 

“ Refused to marry you!” cried old 
Saracinesca in boundless astonishment. 
“My dear boy, you must be out of 
your mind! The thing is impossible. 
You are the best match in Rome. 
Madame d’Aranjuez refuse you— 
absolutely incredible, not to be believed 
for a moment. You are dreaming. 
A widow—without much fortune— 
the relict of some curious adventurer 
—a woman looking for a fortune, a 
woman 

“Stop!” cried Orsino, savagely. 

“Oh yes, I forgot. You are sensi- 
tive. Well, well, I meant nothing 
against her, except that she must be 
insane if what you tell me is true. 
But I am glad of it, my boy, very 
glad. She is no match for you, Orsino. 
1 confess, I wish you would marry at 
once. I would like to see my great 
grandchildren,—but not Madame 
d’Aranjuez. A widow, too.” 

“ My father married a widow.” 

“ When you find a widow like your 
mother, and ten years younger than 
yourself, marry her if you can. But 
not Madame d’Aranjuez, older than 
you by several years.” 

“ A few years.” 

“Ts that all? It is too much, 
though. And who is Madame 
d’Aranjuez? Everybody was asking 
the question last winter. I suppose 
she had a name before she married, 
and since you have been trying to 
make her your wife, you must know 
all about her. Who was she?” 

Orsino hesitated. 

“You see!” cried the old Prince. 
“Tt is not all right. There is a 
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secret—there is something wrong 
about her family, or about her entrance 
into the world. She knows perfectly 
well that we would never receive her 
and has concealed it all from you “ 

“She has not concealed it. She 





has told me the exact truth. But I 
shall not repeat it to you.” 
“All the stronger proof that 


everything is not right. You are well 
out of it, my boy, exceedingly well out 
of it. I congratulate you.” 

“T would rather not be congratu- 
fated.” 

“ As you please. Iam sorry for you, 
if you are unhappy. Try and forget 
all about it. How is your mother?” 

At any other time Orsino would 
have laughed at the characteristic 
abruptness. ‘Perfectly well, I believe. 
L have not seen her all summer,” he 
answered gravely. 

“ Not been to Saracinesca all sum- 
mer! No wonder you look ill! 
Telegraph to them that I have come 
back and let us get the family to- 
gether as soon as possible. Do you 
think I mean to spend six months 
alone in your company, especially 
when you are away all day at that 
wretched oftice of yours? Be quick 
about it—telegraph at once.” 

“Very well. But please do not 
repeat anything of what I have told 
you to my father or my mother. 
That is the only thing I have to ask.” 

“Ama parrot? I never talk to 
them of your affairs.” 

“Thanks. Lam grateful.” 

“To Heaven because your grand- 
father is not a parakeet! No doubt. 
You have good cause. And look here, 





Orsino -’ The old man _ took 
Orsino’s arm and held it firmly, 
speaking in a lower tone. ‘ Do 


not make an ass of yourself, my 
boy, especially in business. But 
if you do (and you probably will, 
you know) just come to me, without 
speaking to any one else. I will see 
what can be done without noise. 
Theie—take that, and forget all about 
your troubles and get a little more 
colour into your face.” 


“You are too good to me,” said 
Orsino, grasping the old Prince’s hand. 
For once, he was really moved. 

** Nonsense—go and send that tele- 
gram at once. [ do not want to be 
kept waiting a week for a sight of my 
family.” 

With a deep, good-humoured laugh 
he pushed Orsino out of the door in 
front of him and went off to his own 
quarters. 

In due time the family returned 
from Saracinesca and the gloomy old 
palace waked to life again. Corona 
and her husband were both struck by 
the change in Orsino’s appearance, 
which indeed contrasted strongly with 
their own, refreshed and strengthened 
as they were by the keen mountain 
air, the endless out-of-door life, the 
manifold occupations of people deeply 
interested in the welfare of those 
around them and supremely conscious 
of their own power to produce good 
results in their own way. When they 
all came back, Orsino himself felt 
how jaded and worr he was as compared 
with them. 

Before twelve hours had gone by, 
he found himself alone with his 
mother. Strange to say he had not 
looked forward to the interview with 
pleasure. The bond of sympathy 
which had so closely united the two 
during the spring seemed weakened, 
and Orsino would, if possible, have 
put off the renewal of intimate con- 
verse which he knew to be inevitable. 
But that could not be done. 

It would not be bard to find reasons 
for his wishing to avoid his mother. 
Formerly his daily tale had been one 
of success, of hope, of ever-increasing 
confidence. Now he had nothing to 
tell of, but danger and anxiety for the 
future, and he was not without a 
suspicion that she would strongly dis- 
approve of his allowing himself to be 
kept afloat by Del Ferice’s personal 
influence, and perhaps by his personal 
aid. It was hard to begin daily inter- 
course on a basis of things so different 
from that which had seemed solid and 
safe when they had last talked 
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He had learned to bear his 


together. 
own troubles bravely, too, and there 
was something which he associated 
with weakness in the idea of asking 


sympathy for them now. He would 
rather have been left alone. 

Deep down, too, was the conscious- 
ness of all that had happened between 
himself and Maria Consuelo since his 
mother’s departure. Another suffering, 
another and distinctly different mis- 
fortune, to be borne better in silence 
than under question even of the most 
affectionate kind. His grandfather 
had indeed guessed at both truths and 
had taxed him with them at once, but 
that was quite another matter. He 
knew that the old gentleman would 
never refer again to what he had 
learned, and he appreciated the gener- 
ous offer of help, of which he would 
never avail himself, in a way which 
he could not appreciate an assistance 
even more lovingly proffered perhaps, 
but which must be asked for by a 
confession of his own failure. 

On the other hand, he was incapable 
of distorting the facts in any way so 
as to make his mother believe him 
more successful than he actually was. 
There was nothing dishonest, perhaps, 
in pretending to be hopeful when he 
really had little hope, but he could 
not have represented the condition of 
the business otherwise than as it really 
stood. 

The interview was a long one, and 
Corona’s dark face grew grave if not 
despondent as he explained to her one 
point after another, taking especial 
care to elucidate all that bore upon 
his relations with Del Ferice. It was 
most important that his mother should 
understand how he was placed, and 
how Del Ferice’s continued advances 
of money were not to be regarded in 
the light of a personal favour, but as 
a speculation in which Ugo would 
probably get the best of the bargain. 
Orsino knew how sensitive his mother 
would be on such a point, and dreaded 
the moment when she should begin to 
think that he was laying himself 


under obligations beyond the strict 
limits of business. 

Corona leaned back in her low seat 
and covered her eyes with one hand 
for a moment, in deep thought. 
Orsino waited anxiously for her to 
speak. “My dear,” she said at last, 
“ you make it very clear, an] I under- 
stand you perfectly. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that your position is not 
very dignified, considering who you 
are, and what Del Ferice is. Do you 
not think so yourself?” 

Orsino flushed a little. She had not 
pui the point as he had expected, and 
her words told upon him. “ When I 
entered business, I put n_y dignity in 
my pocket,” he answered, with a forced 
laugh. “There cannot be much of it 
in business, at the best.” 

His mother’s black eyes seemed to 
grow blacker, and the delicate nostril 
quivered a little. “If that is true, | 
wish you had never meddled in these 
affairs,” she said, proudly. “ But you 
talked differently last spring, and you 
made me see it all in another way. 
You made me feel, on the contrary, 
that in doing something for yourself, 
in showing that you were able to 
accomplish something, in asserting 
your independence, you were making 
yourself more worthy of respect— 
and I have respected you accordingly.” 

“ Exactly,” answered Orsino, catch- 
ing at the old argument. “* That is 
just what I wished to do. What I 
said a moment since was in the way 
of a generality. Business means a 
struggle for money, I suppose, and 
that, in itself, is not dignitied. But 
it is not dishonourable. After all, 
the means may justify the end.”’ 

“1 hate that saying!” exclaimed 
Corona hotly. “1 wish you were 
free of the whole affair.” 

“So do I, with all my heart !” 

A short silence followed. “If I 
had known all this three months 
ago,” Corona resumed, “I would 
have taken the money and _ given 
it to you, to clear yourself. I 
thought you were succeeding, and | 
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have used all the funds I could gather 
to buy the Montevarchi property be- 
tween us and Affile, and in planting 
eucalyptus trees in that low land of 
mine where the people have suffered 
so much from fever. I have nothing 
at my disposal unless I borrow. Why 
did you not tell me the truth in the 
summer, Orsino? Why have you let 
me imagine that you were prospering 
all along, when you have been and are 
at the point of failure? It is too 
bad -——’ 

She broke off suddenly and clasped 
her hands together on her knee. 

“It is only lately that business has 
gone so badly,” said Orsino. 

“Tt was all wrong from the begin- 
ning ! I should never have encouraged 
you. Your father was right, as he 
always is—and now you must tell him 
so,” 

But Orsino refused to go to his 
father, except in the last extremity. 
He represented that it was better, and 
more dignified, since Corona insisted 
upon the point of dignity, to fight the 
battle alone so long as there was a 
chance of winning. His mother, on 
the other hand, maintained that he 
should free himself at once and at any 
cost. A few months earlier he could 
easily have persuaded her that he was 
right ; but she seemed changed since 
he had parted from her, and he fancied 
that his father’s influence had been 
at work with her. This he resented 
bitterly. It must be remembered, too, 
that he had begun the interview with 
a preconceived prejudice, expecting it 
to turn out badly, so that he was the 
more ready to allow matters to take 
an unfavourable turn. 

The result was not a decided break 
in his relations with his mother, but a 
state of things more irritating than 
any open difference could have been. 
From that time Corona discouraged 
him, and never ceased to advise him 
to go to his father and ask frankly for 
enough money to clear him outright. 
Orsino, on his part, obstinately refused 
to apply to any one for help, so long as 


Del Ferice continued to advance him 
money. 

In those months which followed 
there were few indeed who did not 
suffer in the almost universal financial 
cataclysm. All that Contini, and 
others older and wiser than he, had 
predicted, took place, and more also. 
The banks refused discount, even upon 
the best paper, saying with justice 
that they were obliged to hold their 
funds in reserve at such a time. The 
works stopped almost everywhere. 
It was impossible to raise money. 
Thousands upon thousands of workmen 
who had come from great distances 
during the past two or three years 
were suddenly thrown out of work, 
penniless in the streets, and many of 
them burdened with wives and chil- 
dren. There were one or two small 
riots and there was much demonstra- 
tion but, on the whole, the poor masons 
behaved very well. The Government 
and the municipality did what they 
could—what governments and munici- 
palities can do when hampered at 
every turn by the most complicated 
and ill-considered machinery of admin- 
istration ever invented in any 
country. The starving workmen were 
by slow degrees got out of the city, 
and sent back to starve out of sight 
in their native places. The emigration 
was enormous in all directions. 

The dismal ruins of that new city, 
which was to have been built and 
which never reached completion, are 
visible everywhere. Houses seven 
stories high, abandoned within a 
month of completion, rise uninhabited 
and uninhabitable out of a rank 
growth of weeds, amidst heaps of 
rubbish, staring down at’ the broad 
desolate streets where the vigorous 
grass pushes its way up through the 
loose stones of the unrolled metalling. 
Amidst heavy low walls which were 
to have been the ground stories of 
palaces, a few ragged children play in 
the sun, a lean donkey crops the 
thistles, or if near to a few occupied 
dwellings, a wine-seller makes a booth 
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of straw and chestnut boughs and 


dispenses a poisonous, sour drink to 
those who will buy. But that is only 
in the warm months. The winter 
winds blow the wretched booth to 
pieces and increase the desolation. 
Fur her on, tall facades rise suddenly 
up, the blue sky gleaming through 
their windows, the green moss already 
growing upon their naked stones and 
bricks. The Barberini of the future, 
if any should arise, will not need to 
despoil the Colosseum to quarry 
material for their palaces. If, as the 
old pasquinade had it, the Barberini 
did what the Barbarians did not, how 
much worse than barbarians have these 
modern civilisers done ! 

The distress was very great in the 
early months of 1889. The satis- 
faction which many of the new men 
would have felt at the ruin of great 
old families was effectually neutralised 
by their own financial destruction. 
Princes, bankers, contractors, and 
master masons went down together in 
the general bankruptey. Ugo Del 
Ferice survived, and with him Andrea 
Contini and Company, and doubtless 
other small firms which he protected 
for his ownends. San Giacinto, calm, 
far-seeing, and keen as an eagle, 
surveyed the chaos from the height of 
his magnificent fortune, unmoved and 
immovable, awaiting the lowest ebb of 
the tide. The Saracinesca looked on, 
hampered a little by the sudden fall 
in rents and other sources of their 
income, but still superior to events, 
though secretly anxious about Orsino’s 
affairs, and daily expecting that he 
must fail. 

And Orsino himself had changed, as 
was natural enough. He was learning 
to seem what he was not, and those 
who have learned that lesson know 
how it influences the real man whom 
no one can judge but himself. So 
long as there had been one person in 
his life with whom he could live in 
perfect sympathy he had given himself 
little trouble about his outward 
behaviour. So long as he had felt 
that, come what might, his mother 


was on his side, he had not thought it 
worth his while not to be natural with 
every one, according to his humour. 
He was wrong, no doubt, in fancying 
that Corona had deserted him. But 
he had already suffered a loss in 
Maria Consuelo, which had at the 
time seemed the greatest conceivable, 
and the pain he bad suffered then, 
together with the deep though un- 
acknowledged wound to his vanity, 
had predisposed him to believe that 
he was destined to be friendless. The 
consequence was that a very slight 
break in the perfect understanding 
which had so long existed between him 
and his mother had produced serious 
results. He now felt that he was 
completely alone, and like most lonely 
men of sound character he acquired 
the habit of keeping his troubles 
entirely to himself, while affecting an 
almost unnaturally quiet and equable 
manner with those around him. On 
the whole he found that his life was 
easier when he lived it on this 
principle. He found that he was 
more careful in his actions since he 
had a part to sustain, and that his 
opinion carried more weight since 
he expressed it more cautiously and 
seemed less liable to fluctuations of 
mood and temper. The change in his 
character was more apparent than 
real, perhaps, as changes of character 
generally are when not in the way of 
logical development ; but the constant 
thought of appearances reacts upon 
the inner nature in the end, and much 
which at first is only put on, becomes 
a habit next, and ends by taking the 
place of an impulse. 

Orsino was aware that his chief 
preoccupation was identical with that 
which absorbed his mother’s thoughts. 
He wished to free himself from the 
business in which he was so deeply 
involved, and which still prospered so 
strangely in spite of the general ruin. 
But here the community of ideas 
ended. He wished to free himself in 
his own way, without humiliating 
himself by going to his father for help. 
Meanwhile, too, Sant’ Ilario himself 
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had his doubts concerning his own 
judgment. It was inconceivable to 
him that Del Ferice could be losing 
money to oblige Orsino, and if he had 
desired to ruin him he could have 
done so with ease a hundred times in 
the past months. It might be, he 
said to himself, that Orsino had, after 
all, a surprising genius for affairs and 
had weathered the storm in the face 
of tremendous difficulties. Orsino saw 
the belief growing in his father’s 
mind, and the certainty that it was 
there did not dispose him to throw up 
the fight and acknowledge himself 
beaten. 

The Saracinesca were one of the 
very few Roman families in which 
there is a tradition in favour of non- 
interference with the action of children 
already of age. The consequence was 
that, although the old Prince, Giovanni 
and his wife, all three felt considerable 
anxiety, they did nothing to hamper 
Orsino’s action, beyond an occasional 
repeated warning to be careful. That 
his occupation was distasteful to them 
they did not conceal, but he met their 
expressions of opinion with perfect 
equanimity and outward good humour, 
even when his mother, once his staunch 
ally, openly advised him to give up 
business and travel for a year. Their 
prejudice was certainly not unnatural, 
and had been strengthened by the 
perusal of the unsavoury details pub- 
lished by the papers at each new 
bankruptcy during the year. But 
they found Orsino now always the 
same, always quiet, good-humoured, 
and firm in his projects. 

Andrea Contini had not been very 
exact in his calculation of the date at 
which the last door and the last 
window would be placed in the last 
of the houses which he and Orsino 
had undertaken to build. The disturb- 
ance in business might account for the 
delay. At all events it was late in 
April of the following year before the 
work was completed. Then Orsino 
went to Del Ferice. 

“Of course,” he said, maintaining 
the appearance of calm which had 
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now become habitual with him, “I 
cannot expect to pay what I owe the 
bank, unless I can effect a sale of 
these buildings. You have known 
that, all along, as well as I. The 
question is, can they be sold?” 

“You have no applicant, then?” 
Del Ferice looked grave and somewhat 
surprised. 

‘No. We have received no offer.” 

* You owe the bank a very large 
sum on these buildings, Don Orsino.” 

“Secured by mortgages on them,” 
answered the young man quietly, but 
preparing for trouble. 

‘Just so, secured by mortgages. 
But if the bank should foreclose 
within the next few months, and if 
the buildings do not realise the amount 
secured, Contini and Company are 
liable for the difference.” 

**T know that.” 

“ And the market is very bad, Don 
Orsino, and shows no signs of improve- 
ment.” 

“On the other hand the houses are 
finished, habitable, and can be let 
immediately.” 

They are certainly finished. You 
must be aware that the bank has 
continued to advance the sums neces- 
sary for two reasons. Firstly, because 
an expensive but habitable dwelling is 
better than a cheap one with no roof. 
Secondly, because in doing business 
with Andrea Contini and Company we 
have been dealing with the only really 
honest and economical firm in Rome.” 

Orsino smiled vaguely, but said no- 
thing. He had not much faith in Del 
Ferice’s flattery. 

* But, that,’ continued the latter, 
“does not dispense us from the 
necessity of realising what is owing to 
us—I mean the bank—either in 
money, or in an equivalent—or in an 
equivalent,” he repeated, thoughtfully 
rolling a big silver pencil case back- 
wards and forwards upon the table 
under his fat white hand. 

“ Evidently,” assented Orsino. “ Un- 
fortunately, at the present time, there 
seems to be no equivalent for ready 
money.” 

















“* No—no—perhaps not,” said Ugo, 
apparently becoming more and more 
absorbed in his own thoughts. “ And 
yet,” he added, after a little pause, 
“an arrangement may be possible. 
The houses certainly possess advan- 
tages over much of this wretched pro- 
perty which is thrown upon the 
market. The position is good and 
the work is good. Your work is very 
good, Don Orsino. You know that 
better than 1. Yes—the houses have 
advantages, I admit. The bank hasa 
great deal of waste masonry on its 
hands, Don Orsino—more than I like 
to think of.” 

“Unfortunately, again, the time 
for improving such property is gone 
b "ha 
Tele is never too late to mend, says 
the proverb,” retorted Del Ferice 
with a smile. “I have a proposition 
to make. I will state it clearly. If 
it is not to our mutual advantage, I 
think neither of us will lose so much 
by it as we should lose in other ways. 
It is simply this. We will cry quits. 
You have a small account current 
with the bank, and you must sacrifice 
the credit balance ; it is not much, I 
find, about thirty-tive thousand.”’ 

“That was chiefly the profit on the 
first contract,’’ observed Ors:no. 

“Precisely. It will help to cover 
the bank’s loss on this. It will help, 
because when I say we will cry quits, 
I mean that you shall receive an 
equivalent for your houses, a nominal 
equivalent of course, which the bank 
nominally takes back as payment of 
the mortgages.” 

“That is not very clear,” said 
Orsino. “Ido not understand you.” 

“No,” laughed Del Ferice. “I ad- 
mit that it isnot. It represented rather 
my own view of the transaction than 
the practical side. But I will explain 
myself beyond the possibility of mis- 
take. The bank takes the houses and 
your cash balance, and cancels the 
mortgages. You are then released 
from all debt and all obligation upon 
the old contract. But the bank makes 
one condition which is important. 
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You must buy from the bank, on 
mortgage of course, certain unfinished 
buildings which it now owns, and you 
—Andrea Contini and Company— 
must take a contract to complete them 
within a given time, the bank ad- 
vancing you money as before upon 
notes of hand, secured by subsequent 
and successive mortgages.” 

Orsino was silent. He saw that if 
he accepted, Del Ferice was receiving 
the work of a whole year and more 
without allowing the smallest profit 
to the workers, besides absorbing the 
profit of a previous successfully exe- 
cuted contract, and besides -taking it 
for granted that the existing mort- 
gages only just covered the value of 
the buildings. If, as was probable, 
Del Ferice had means of either selling 
or letting the houses, he stood to make 
an enormous profit. He saw, too, 
that if he accepted now, he must in all 
likelihood be driven to accept similar 
conditions on a future occasion, and 
that he would be binding Andrea 
Contini and himself to work, and to 
work hard, for nothing and perhaps 
during years. 

But he saw also that the only alter- 
native was an appeal to his father, or 
bankruptcy, which ultimately meant 
the same thing. Del Ferice spokeagain. 

“Whether you agree, or whether 
you ) refer a foreclosure, we shall both 
lose. But we should lose more by the 
latter course. In the interests of the 
bank I trust that you will accept. 
You see how frankly I speak about it, 
in the interests of the bank. But 
then, I need not remind you that it 
would hardly be fair to let us lose 
heavily when you can make the loss 
relatively a slight one—considering 
how the bank has behaved to you, and 
to you alone, throughout this fatal 
year. 

“Twill give you an answer to-mor- 
row,” said Orsino. 

He thought of poor Contini who 
would find that he had worked for 
nothing during a whole year. But 


then, it would be easy for Orsino to 
give Contini a sum of money out of 
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his private resources. Anything was 
better than giving up the struggle and 
applying to his father. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Orsixo was to all intents and pur- 
poses without a friend. How far 
circumstances had contributed to this 
result and how far he himself was to 
blame for his lonely state, those may 
judge who have followed his history 
to this point. His grandfather had 
indeed offered him help, and in a way 
to make it acceptable if he had felt 
that he could accept it at all. But 
the old Prince did not in the least 
understand the business nor the situa- 
tion. Moreover a young fellow of 
two or three and twenty does not look 
for a friend in the person of a man 
sixty years older than himself. While 
maintaining the most uniformly good 
relations in his home, Orsino felt 
himself estranged from his father 
and mother. His brothers were too 
young, and were generally away 
from home at school and college, and 
he had no sisters. Beyond the walls 
of Palazzo Saracinesca San Giacinto 
was the only man whom he would 
willingly have consulted; but San 
Giacinto was of all men the one 
least inclined to intimacy with his 
neighbours, and, after all, as Orsino 
reflected, he would probably repeat 
the advice he had already given, if 
he vouchsafed counsel of any kind. 

He thought of all his acquaintance 
and came to the conclusion that he 
was in reality on terms more closely 
approaching to friendship with Andrea 
Contini than with any man of his 
own class. Yet he would have _ hesi- 
tated to call the architect his friend, 
as he would have found it impossible 
to confide in him concerning any 
detail of his own private life. 

At a time when most young men 
are making friends, Orsino had been 
hindered from the formation of such 
ties by the two great interests which 
had absorbed his existence, his attach- 
ment and subsequent love for Maria 
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Consuelo, and the business at which 
he had worked so steadily. He had 
lost Maria Consuelo, in whom he 
would have confided as he had often 
done before, and at the present im- 
portant juncture he stood quite alone. 

He felt that he was no match for 
Del Ferice. The keen banker was 
making use of him for his own 
purposes in a way which neither 
Orsino nor Contini had ever suspected. 
It could not be supposed that Ugo had 
foreseen from the first the advantage 
he might reap from the firm he had 
created and which was so wholly 
dependent on him, Orsino might 
have turned out ignorant and incap- 
able. Contini might have proved idle 
and even dishonest. But, instead of 
this, the experiment had succeeded 
admirably, and Ugo found himself 
possessed of an instrument, as it were, 
precisely adapted to his end, which 
was to make worthless property valu- 
able at the smallest possible expense, 
in fact, at the lowest cost price. He 
had secured a first-rate architect and 
a first-rate accountant, both men of 
spotless integrity, both young, energe- 
tic, and unusually industrious. He 
paid nothing for their services and he 
entirely controlled their expenditure. 
It was clear that he would do his 
utmost to maintain an arrangement 
so immensely profitable to himself. 
If Orsino had realised exactly how 
profitable it was, he might have 
forced Del Ferice to share the gain 
with him, and would have done so for 
the sake of Contini, if not for his own. 
He suspected, indeed, that Ugo was 
certain beforehand, in each case, of 
selling or letting the houses, but he 
had no proof of the fact. Ugo did 
not leave everything to his confiden- 
tial clerk, and the secrets he kept to 
himself were well kept. 

Orsino consulted Contini, as a 
matter of necessity, before accepting 
Del Ferice’s last offer. The architect 
went into a tragi-comic rage, bit his 
cigar through several times, ground 
his teeth, drank several glasses of cold 
water, talked of the blood of Cola di 
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Rienzo, vowed vengeance on Del 
Ferice, and finally submitted. 

The signing of the new contract 
determined the course of Orsino’s life 
for another year. It is surprising to 
see, in the existence of others, how 
periods of monotonous calm succeed 
seasons of storm and danger. In our 
own they do not astonish us so much, 
if at all. Orsino continued to work 
hard, to live regularly and to do all 
those things which in the cireum- 
stances he ought to have done, and 
earned the reputation of being a 
model young man, a fact which sur- 
prised him on one or two occasions 
when it came to his ears. Yet when 
he reflected upon it, he saw that he 
was in reality not like other young 
men, and that his conduct was un- 
doubtedly abnormally good as viewed 
by those around him. His grand- 
father began to look upon him as 
something almost unnatural, and more 
than once hinted to Giovanni that the 
boy, as he still called him, ought to 
behave like other boys 

* He is more like San Giacinto than 
any of us”’ said Giovanni thoughtfully. 
“ He has taken after that branch.” 

“Tf that is the case, he might have 
done worse,” answered the old man. 
“T like San Giacinto. But you al- 
ways judge superficially, Giovanni— 
you always did. And the worst of it 
is, you are always perfectly well 
satisfied with your own judgments.” 

“Possibly. I have certainly not 
accepted those of others.” 

“And the result is that you are 
turning into an oyster; and Orsino 
has began to turn into an oyster, too, 
and the other boys will follow his 
example,—a perfect oyster bed! Go 
and take Orsino by the throat and 
shake him——” 

“T regret to say that I am _physi- 
cally not equal to that feat,” said 
Giovanni with a laugh. 

“T should be!” exclaimed the aged 
Prince, doubling his hard hand and 
bringing it down on the table, while 
his bright eyes gleamed. “Go and 
shake him, and tell him to give up 


this dirty building business ; make 
him give it up, buy him out of it, put 
plenty of money into his pockets and 
send him off to amuse himself! You 
and Corona have made a prig of him, 
and business is making an oyster of 
him, and he will be a hopeless idiot 
before you realise it! Stir him, shake 
him, make him move! I hate your 
furniture-man, who is always in the 
right place and always ready to be sat 
upon !”’ 

“If you can persuade him to give 
up affairs, 1 have no objection.” 

“ Persuade him! I never knew a 
man worth speaking to who could 
be persuaded to anything he did not 
like. Make him—that is the way.” 

“ But since he is behaving himself 
and is occupied—that is better than 
the lives all these young fellows are 
leading.” 

“Do not argue with me, Giovanni ; 
I hate it. Besides, your reason is 
worth nothing at all. Did I spend 
my youth over accounts, in the society 
of an architect? Did 1 put water in 
my wine and sit up like a model little 
boy at my papa’s table, and spend my 
evenings in carrying my mamma's 
fan? Nonsense! And yet all that 
was expected in my day, in a way it 
is not expected now. Look at your- 
self. You are bad enough,—dull 
enough, I mean. Did you waste the 
best years of your life in counting 
bricks and measuring mortar ¢”’ 

*“ You say that you hate argument, 
and yet you are arguing. But Orsino 
shall please himself, as I did, and in 
his own way. I will certainly not 
interfere.” 


“ Because you know you can do 
nothing with him!” retorted old 


Saracinesca contemptuously. 

Giovanni laughed. ‘Twenty years 
earlier he would have lost his temper 
to no purpose. But twenty years of 
unruffled existence had changed him. 

“You are not the man you were,” 
grumbled his father. 

“No. Ihave been too happy, far 
too long, to be much like what I was 
at thirty.” 
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“ And do you mean to say I am not 
happy, and have not been happy, and 
do not mean to be happy, and do not 
wish everybody to be happy, so long 
as this old machine hangs together? 
What nonsense you talk, my boy. 
Go and make love to your wife. 
That is all you are fit for!” 

Discussions of this kind were not 
unfrequent, but, of course, led to no- 
thing. As a matter of fact Sant’ 
Ilario was quite right in believing 
interference useless. It would have 
been impossible. He was no more 
able to change Orsino’s determination 
than he was physically capable of 
shaking him. Not that Sant’ Llario 
was weak, physically or morally, nor 
ever had been. jut his son had 
grown up to be stronger than he. 

Twelve months passed away. 
During that time the young man 
worked, as he had worked before, 
regularly and untiringly. But his 
object now was to free himself, and he 
no longer hoped to make a fortune or 
to do anything beyond the strict 
execution of the contract he had in 
hand, determined if possible to avoid 
taking another. With a coolness and 
self-denial beyond his years, he syste- 
matically hoarded the allowance he 
received from his father, in order to 
put together a sum of money for poor 
Contini. He made economies every- 
where, refused to go into society, and 
spent his evenings in reading. His 
acquired manner stood him in good 
stead, but he could not bear more than 
a limited amount of the daily talk in 
the family. Being witty rather than 
gay, if he could be said to be either, 
he found himself more inclined to be 
bitter than amusing when he was 
wearied by the monotonous conversa- 
tion of others. He knew this to be a 
mistake and controlled himself, taking 
refuge in solitude and books when he 
could control himself no longer. 

Whether he loved Maria Consuelo 
still, or not, it was clear that he was 
not inclined to love any one else for 
the present. The tolerably harmless 
dissipation and wildness of the two or 
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three years he had spent in Engiand 
could not account for such a period of 
coldness as followed his separation 
from Maria Consuelo. He had by no 
means exhausted the pleasures of life, 
and his capacity for enjoyment could 
not even be said to have reached its 
height. But he avoided the society 
of women even more consistently than 
he shunned the club and the card- 
table. 

More than a year had gone by since 
he had heard from Maria Consuelo. 
He met Spicca from time to time, 
looking now as though he had not a 
day to live, but neither of them 
mentioned past events. The Romans 
had talked a little of her sudden 
change of plans, for it had been known 
that she had begun to furnish a large 
apartment for the winter of the pre- 
vious year, and had then very unac- 
countably changed her mind and left 
the place in the hands of an agent to 
be sub-let. People said she had lost 
her fortune. Then she had _ been 
forgotten in the general disaster that 
followed, and no one had taken the 
trouble to remember her since then. 
Even Gouache, who had once been so 
enthusiastic over her portrait, did not 
seem to know or care what had 
become of her. Once only, and quite 
accidentally, Orsino had authentic 
information of her whereabouts. He 
took up an English society-journal 
one evening and glanced idly over the 
paragraphs. Maria Consuelo’s name 
arrested his attention. A certain very 
high and mighty old lady of royal 
lineage was about to travel in Egypt 
during the winter. “Her Royal 
Highness,” said the paper, “ will be 
accompanied by the Countess d’Aran 
juez d’Aragona.”  Orsino’s hands 
shook a little-as he laid the sheet 
aside, and he was pale when he rose a 
few moments later and went off to his 
own room. He could not help won- 


dering why Maria Consuelo was styled 
by a title to which she certainly had a 
legal right, but which she had never 
before used, and he wondered still 
more why she travelled in Egypt with 
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an old Princess who was generally 
said to be anything but an agreeable 
companion, and was reported to be 
quite deaf. But on the whole he 
thought little of the information itself. 
It was the sight of Maria Consuelo’s 
name which had moved him, and he 
was not altogether himself for several 
days. The impression wore off before 
long, and he followed the round of his 
monotonous life as before. 

Early in the month of March in the 
year 1890, he was seated alone in his 
room one evening before dinner. The 
great contract he had undertaken was 
almost finished, and he knew that 
within two months he must be placed 
in the same difficult position from 
which he had formerly so signally 
failed to extricate himself. That he 
and Contini had executed the terms of 
the contract with scrupulous and 
conscientious nicety did not better the 
position. That they had made the 
most strenuous efforts to find pur- 
chasers for the property, as they had 
a right to do if they could, and had 
failed, made the position hopeless or 
almost as bad as that. Whether they 
liked it or not, Del Ferice had so 
arranged that the great mass of their 
acceptances should fall due about the 
time when the work would be finished. 
To mortgage on the same terms, or 
anything approaching the same terms, 
with any other bank was out of the 
question, so that they had no hope of 
holding the property for the purpose 
of leasing it. Even if Orsino could 
have contemplated for a moment such 
an act of bad faith as wilfully retarding 
the work in order to gain a renewal of 
the bills, such a course could have led 
to no actual improvement in the 
situation. The property was unsale- 
able and Del Ferice knew it, and had 
no intention of selling it. He meant 
to keep it for himself and let it, as a 
permanent source of income. It would 
not have cost him in the end one half 
of its actual value, and was exception: 
ally good property. Orsino saw how 
hopeless it was to attempt resistance, 
unless he would resign himself to 
making an appeal to his own people, 


and this, as of old, he was resolved 
not to do. 

He was reflecting upon his life of 
bondage when a servant brought him 
a letter. He tossed it aside without 
looking at it, but it chanced to slip 
from the polished table and fall to the 
ground. As he picked it up his atten- 
tion was arrested by the handwriting 
and by the stamp. The stamp was 
Egyptian and the writing was that of 
Maria Consuelo. He started, tore open 
the envelope and took out a letter of 
many pages, written on thin paper. 
At first he found it hard to follow 
the characters, and his heart beat at a 
rate which annoyed him. He rose, 
walked the length of the room and back 
again, sat down in another seat close 
to the lamp and read the letter steadily 
from beginning to end. 


My Dear Frienp—You may, perhaps, 
be surprised at hearing from meafter solong 
atime. I received your last letter. How 
long ago was that? Twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen months? I donot know. It is as 
well to forget, since I at least would rather 
not remember what you wrote. And I 
write now—why ? Simply because I have 
the impulse to do so, That is the best of 
all reasons. I wish to hear from you, 
which is selfish ; and I wish to hear about 
you, which is not. Are you still working 
at that business in which you were so much 
interested? Or have you given it up and 
gone back to the life you used to hate so 
thoroughly ? I would like to know. Do 
you remember how angry I was long ago, 
because you agreed to meet Del Ferice 
in my drawing-room? Iwas very wrong, 
for the meeting led to many good results. 
I like to think that you are not quite 
like all the young men of your set, who 
do nothing—and cannot even do that grace- 
fully. I think you used those very words 
about yourself, once upon atime. But you 
prove that you could live a very different 
life if you chose. I hope you are living it 
still. 

And so poor Donna Tullia is dead—has 
been dead a year and a half! I wrote Del 
Ferice a long letter when I got the news, 
He answered me. He is not as bad as you 
used to think, for he was terribly pained 
by his loss—I could see that well enough 
in what he wrote, though there was nothing 
exayzerated or desperate in the phrases 
In fact there were no phrases at all. I wish 
I had kept the letter to send to you, but 
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I never keep letters. Poor Donna Tullia ! 
I cannot imagine Rome without her. It 
would certainly not be the same place to 
me, for she was uniformly kind and 
thoughtful where I was concerned, what- 
ever she may lave been to others. 

Echoes reach me from time to time in 
different parts of the world, as I travel, and 
Rome seems to be changed in many ways. 
They say the ruin was dreadful when the 
crash came. I suppose you gave up business 
then as was natural, since they say there 
is no more business to do. But I would 
be glad to know that nothing disagreeable 
happened to you in the financial storm. I 
confess to having felt an unaccountable 
anxiety about vou of late. Perhaps that is 
why I write, and why I hope for an answer 
at once. I have always looked upon pre- 
sentiments and forewarnings and all such 
intimations as utterly false and absurd, and 
I do not really believe that anything has 
happened or is happening to distress you. 
But it is our woman’s privilege to be incon- 
sistent, and we should be still more incon- 
sistent if we did not useit. Besides, I have 
felt the same vague disquietude about you 
more than once before and have not written. 
Perhaps! should not write even now unless 
I had a great deal more time at my disposal 
than I know what to do with. Who knows ! 
If you are busy, write a word on a posteard, 
just to say that nothing is the matter. Here 
in Egypt we do not realise what time 
means, and certainly not that it can ever 
mean money. 

It is an idle life, less idle for me perhaps 
than for some of those about me, but even 
for me not over-full of occupations, The 
climate oceupies all the time not actually 
spent in eating and sleeping and visiting 
ruins. It is fair, 1 suppose, to tell you 
something of myself since I ask for news 
of you. I will tell vou what I can. 

I am travelling with an old lady, as her 
companion—not exactly out of inclination 
and yet not exactly out of duty. Is 
that too mysterious! Do you see me as 
companion and general amuser to an old 
lady over seventy vears of age! No, I 
presume not. And I am not with her by 
necessity either, for I have not suffered any 
losses. On the contrary, since I dismissed 
a certain person—an attendant, we will 
call her—from my service, it seems to me 
that my income is doubled. The attendant, 
by the bye, has opened an hotel on the 
Lake of Como, Perhaps you, who are so 
good a man of business, may see some con- 
nexion between these simple facts. I was 
never good at managing money, nor at un- 
derstanding what it meant. It seems that 
I have not inherited all the family talents. 


But I return to Egypt, to the Nile, to 
this dahabiyeh, on board of which it has 
pleased the fates to dispose my existence 
for the present. I am not called a com- 
panion, but a lady in waiting, which would 
be only another term for the same thing, 
if I were not really very much attached to 
the Princess, old and deaf as she is. And 
that is saying a great deal. No one knows 
what deafness means who has not read 
aloud to a deaf person, which is what I do 
every day. I do not think I ever told you 
about her. I have known her all my life, 
ever since ] was a little girl in the convent 
in Vienna. She used to come and see me, 
and bring me good things and books of 
prayers ; I remember especially a box of 
candied fruits which she told me came from 
Kiew. 1 have never eaten any like them 
since. I wonder how many sincere 
affections between young and old people 
owe their existence originally to a con- 
fectioner ! 

When I left Rome, I met her again in 
Nice. She was there with the Prince, who 
was in wretched health and who died soon 
afterwards. He never was so fond of meas 
she was. After his death, she asked me 
tostay with her as long as I would. I do 
not think that I shall leave her again so 
long as she lives. She treats me like her 
own child—or rather her grand-child— 
and besides, the life suits me very well. I 
am, really, perfectly independent, and yet, 
I am perfectly protected. I shall not repeat 
the experiment of living alone for three 
years, until I am much older. 

It is a rather strange friendship. My 
Princess knows all about me—all that you 
know. I told her one day, and she did not 
seem at all surprised. I thought I owed 
her the truth about myself, since I was to 
live with her, and since she has always been 
so kind to me. She says I remind her of 
her daughter, the poor young Princess 
Marie, who died very many years ago ; in 
Nice, too, like her father, poor girl. She 
was only just nineteen, and very beautiful, 
they say. I suppose the dear good old lady 
fancies she sees some resemblance even now, 
though I am so much older than her 
daughter was when shedied. There isthe 
origin of our friendship—the trivial and the 
tragic—confectionery and death—a box of 
candied fruits and an irreparable loss! If 
there were no contrasts what would the 
world be? All one or the other, I suppose ; 
all death, or all Kiew sweetmeats. 

I suppose you know what life in Egypt 
is like. If you have not tried it yourself, 
your friends have and can describe it to 
you. I will certainly not inflict my im- 
pressions upon your friendship. It would 
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be rather a severe test-—perhaps yours 
would not bear it, and then I should be 
sorry. 

Do you know? I like to think that I 
have a friend in you. I like to remember 
the time when you used to talk to me of 
all your plans—the dear old time! I 
would rather remember that than much 
which came afterwards. You have for- 
given me for all I did, and are glad, now, 
that I didit. Yes, Ican fancy your smile. 
You do not see yourself, Prince Saracinesca, 
Prince Sant’ lario, Duke of Whatever-it- 
may-be, Lord of ever sc many What-are- 
their names, Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Grandee of Spain of the First Class, 
Knight of Malta, and Hereditary Some- 
thing of the Holy See--in short the 
tremendous personage you will one day be 
—-you do not exactly see yourself as the 
son-in-law of the Signora Lucrezia Ferris, 
proprietor of a tourists’ hotel on the Lake 
of Como! Confess that the idea was an 
absurdity! As for me, I will confess 
that I did very wrong. Had I known all 
the truth onthat afternoon—do you re- 
member the thunderstorm !—I would have 
saved you much and I should have saved 
myself—well—something. But we have 
better things to do than to run after 
shadows. Perhaps it is as well not even 
to think of them. It is all over now. 
Whatever you may think of it all, forgive 
your old friend. 

Maria Consveto p’A, 


Orsino read the long letter to the 
end, and sat a while thinking over the 


contents. Two points in it struck him 
especially. In the first place it was 
not the letter of a woman who wished 
to call back a man she had dismissed. 
There was no sentiment in it, or next 
to none. She professed herself con- 
tented in her life, if not happy, and in 
one sentence she brought before him 
the enormous absurdity of the marriage 
he had once contemplated. He had 
more than once been ashamed of not 
making some further direct effort to 
win her again. He was now suddenly 
conscious of the great influence which 
her first letter, containing the state- 
ment of her parentage, had really 
exercised over him. Strangely enough, 
what she now wrote reconciled him, as 
it were, with himself. It had turned 
out best, after all. 

That he loved her still, he felt sure, 
as he held in his hand the pages she 


had written and felt the old thrill he 
knew so well in his fingers, and the 
old, quick beating of the heart. But 
he acknowledged gladly—too gladly, 
perhaps—that he had done well to let 
her go. 

Then came the second impression. 
“T like to remember the time when you 
used to talk to me of all your plans.” 
The words rang in his ears and called 
up delicious visions of the past, soft 
hours spent by her side while she 
listened with something warmer than 
patience to the outpouring of his young 
hopes and aspirations. She, at least, 
had understood him, and encouraged 
him, and strengthened him with her 
sympathy. And why not now, if then ? 
Why should she not understand him 
now, when he most needed a friend, 
and give him sympathy now, when he 
stood most in need of it? She was in 
Egypt and he in Rome, it was true. 
But what of that? If she could write 
to him, he could write to her, and she 
could answer him again. No one had 
ever felt with him as she had. 

He did not hesitate long. On that 
same evening, after dinner, he went 
back to his own room and wrote to 
her. It was a little hard at first, but, 
as the ink flowed, he expressed himself 
better and more clearly. With an odd 
sort of caution, which had grown upon 
him of late, he tried to make his letter 
take a form as similar to hers as possi- 
ble. 


My DEAR Frrenp (he wrote) If people 
always yielded to their impulses as you 
have done in writing to me, there would 
be more good fellowship and less loneliness 
in the world. It would not be easy for me 
to tell you how great a pleasure you have 
given me, Perhaps, hereafter, I may com- 
pare it to your own memory of the Kiew 
candied fruits! For the present I do not 
find a worthy comparison to my hand. 

You ask many questions. I propose to 
answer them all. Will you have the 
patience to read what I write? I hope 
so, for the sake of the time when I used to 
talk to you ofall my plans, and which you 
say you like to remember, For another 
reason, too. I have never felt so lonely in 
my life as I feel now, nor so much in need 
of a friend—nota helping friend, but one 
to whom I can speak a litt!e freely. 1am 
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very much alone. A sort of estrangement 
has grown up between my mother and me, 
and she no longer takes my side in all I 
want to do, as she did once. 

I will be quite plain. I will tell you 
all my troubles, because there is not another 
person in the world to whom I could tell 
them—and because I know that they will 
not tronble you. You will feel a little 
friendly sympathy and that will be enough. 
But you will feel no pain. After all, I 
dare say that I exaggerate, and that there is 
nothing so very painful in the matter, as it 
will strike you. But the case is serious, 
as you will see. It involves my life, 
perhaps for many years to come. 

Iam completely in Del Ferice’s power. 
A year ago I had the possibility of freeing 
myself. What do you think that chance 
was? [could have gone to my grandfather 
and asked him to lay down a sum of money 
sufficient to liberate me, or TL could have 
refused Del Ferice’s new offer and allowed 
myself to be declared bankrupt. My 
abominable vanity stood in the way of my 
following either of those plans. In_ less 
than two months I shall be placed in the 
same position again. ‘But the cireum- 
stances are changed. The sum of money 
is so considerable that I would not like to 
ask all my family, with their three for- 
tunes, to contribute it. The business is 
enormous. I have an establishment like 
a bank and Contini—you remember 
Contini !—has several assistant architects. 
Moreover we stand alone, There is no 
other firm of the kind left, and our failure 
would be a very disagreeable affair. But 
so long as I remain Del Ferice’s slave, we 
shall not fail. Do you know that this 
great and successful firm is carried on 
systematically without a centime of profit 
to the partners, and with the constant threat 
of a disgraceful failure used to foree me 
on? Do you think that if I chose the 
alternative, any one would believe, or that 
my tyrant would let any one believe, that 
Orsino Saracinesca had served Ugo Del 
Ferice for years—two years and a half 
before long—as a sort of bondsman? I 
am in avery unenviable position. I am 
sure that Del Ferice made use of me at 
first for his own ends—that is, to make 
money for him. The magnitude of the 
sums which passed through my hands 
makes me sure that he is now backed by a 
powerful syndicate, probably of foreign 
bankers who lost money in the Roman 
erash, and who see a chance of getting it 


back through Del Ferice’s management. 
It is a question of millions. You do not 
understand? Will you try to read my 
explanation ? 


And here Orsino summed up his 
position towards Del Ferice in a clear 
and succinct statement, which it is not 
necessary to reproduce here. It needed 
no talent for business on Maria Con- 
suelo’s part to understand that he was 
bound hand and foot. 


One of three things must happen 
(Orsino continued) ; I must cripple, if not 
ruin, the fortune of my family, or I 
must go through a scandalous bankruptcy, 
or I must continue to be Ugo Del Ferice’s 
servant during the best years uf my life. 
My only consolation is that I am unpaid. 
I do not speak of poor Contini. He is 
making a reputation, it is true, and Del 
Ferice gives him something which I in- 
crease as much as I can, Considering our 
positions, he is the more completely sacri- 
ficed of the two, poor fellow—and through 
my fault. IfI had only had the courage 
to put my vanity out of the way eighteen 
months ago, I might have saved him as 
well as myself. I believed myselfa match 
for Del Ferice, and I neither was nor ever 
shall be. I am a little desperate. 

That is my life, my dear friend. Since 
you have not quite forgotten me, write me 
a word of that good sympathy on which 
I lived so long. It may soon be all I have 
to live on. If Del Ferice should have the 
bad taste to follow Donna Tullia to St. 
Lawrence’s, nothing could save me. I 
should no longer have the alternative of 
remaining his slave in exchange for safety 
from bankruptcy to myself and ruin, or 
something like it, to my father. 

But let us talk no more about it all. 
But for your kindly letter, no one would 
ever have known all this, except Contini. 
In your calm Egyptian life—thank God, 
dear, that your life is calm !—my story 
must sound likea fragment from an un- 
pleasant dream. One thing you do not 
tell me. Are you happy, as well as peace- 
ful? I would like to know. I am not. 

Pray write again, when you have time 
and inclination. If there is anything to 
be done for you in Rome—any little thing, 
or great thing either—command your old 
friend, 

OLsINO SARACINESCA, 


(To be continued.) 
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BINDO 


I orTen doubt whether there can be 
such another hill as Bindon in these 
islands; I at least have never found 
it. In foreign lands there are famous 
hills, and health-giving hills,—Alesia, 
Epipolai, or the Acropolis ; but I feel 
sure that they cannot offer such store 
of delights, for mind and body too, as 
Bindon does. ‘Tropical hills may be 
gorgeous and overpowering, but they 
are often, to say the least of it, un- 
comfortable. Under the shadow of 
Bindon I am just now reading 
Darwin's Voyage Round the World, 
and have been crossing the Andes 
with him, and trying to penetrate 
by perilous paths into the mountainous 
recesses of Tahiti. I have been led 
to fancy that if the Beagle could but 
have sailed into the little cove that 
lies under Bindon’s flank, as into a 
newly discovered harbour, and have 
landed the great naturalist to take a 
walk and explore the overhanging 
down, he would have carried away 
such recollections of insects, plants, 
birds, views, geological -strata, and 
fresh air, as would have made his 
usually sedate page eloquent of 
pleasure never to be forgotten. 

Those who now sail, or rather 
steam, into this deep and tranquil 
cove, are in the summer season to be 
numbered by thousands. They come 
from all the watering-places near at 
hand, they come and eat and stroll and 
depart, and, fortunately for me, they 
rarely discover Bindon. For Bindon 
rears his crest some five hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea at his base, 
and is not very easy of access from 
the steamers’ landing-place. I do not 
think that I myself truly discovered 
him the first time I came here, even 
under the tuition of a valued friend 
who had known him from boyhood ; 
I trod his whole length mcre than once, 
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but my diary shows me that I did not 
understand him. For ten successive 
years I have never once missed him alto- 
gether ; and now when his well-known 
form comes in sight from the window 
of the train, I feel youth still stirring 
in me with strong desire to mount 
upon his grassy back. 

I cannot paint Bindon, and indeed 
I think he does not readily suggest 
beauties to the artist’s eye. I have 
twice walked his whole length in com- 
pany with a young artist, who saw 
nothing on either occasion to delay 


him. Turner has drawn the steep 
cliffs with which his western end 
strikes down into the cove, but 


they are not the chief objects in the 
drawing, nor do they give you any 
idea of what Bindon really is. The 
magnificent precipice of his eastern 
end, pure white chalk falling sheer 
into a clear blue sea, was the subject 
of a picture in a water-colour exhibi- 
tion not long ago. But, except at his 
two extremities, Bindon is not attrac- 
tive to artists ; and to understand him 
truly it is not enough to contemplate 
him from without. You must spend 
whole mornings with him, lying on 
him and being of him. Better to be 
bookless there, in my opinion, even on 
the warmest day ; I cannot keep my 
attention on the page, there is so much 
life and fragrance around me. There 
is so much that is beautiful to look at, 
not for the artist, but for me; whether 
I turn southward to the sparkling sea 
with its white sails, or look northward 
over long miles of a purple heathery 
plain, or lie down and look into the long 
dry grass which the sun is turning 
golden, and catch the millions of gos- 
samer webs, stretched by’some invisible 
fairy spider from blade to blace over 
the sward. 

sut we will contemplate Bindon for 
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a moment, and stoop to consider him 
outwardly asa hill, before we stretch 
ourselves upon his back and see what 
he has to show us. He is nothing 
more than a mighty mound of chalk, 
nearly two miles long, and rising to 
his highest point about midway ; yet 
he is unlike any other chalk hill 1 know 
of along the whole southern coast. 
He has an individuality quite his own, 
and all the creatures seem to know 
and love it. Even among the hills of 
his own narrow range,—a range full 
twenty miles in length— Bindon is quite 
unique in the charm he exercises over 
all bees, butterflies, and grasshoppers. 

This curious individuality of his is 
easily understood if he be looked at in 
front either from the sea, or inland 
from the north, so that his whole 
length is seen at once, together with 
the long ridge of which he really forms 
a part, stretching far to east and west. 
In all this range, Bindon is the only 
isolated hill ; he does not slide easily 
down to any saddle which connects 
him too familiarly with another rise ; 
he stands alone, and the sea washes his 
base at either end. As you approach 
him from the east along the ridge, you 
become aware that you must descend 
into a gap to the sea-level, and then 
toil upwards for nearly a mile before 
you reach his highest point. And when 
you stand at last on the top, you find 
that you have yet nearly another mile 
before you drop down at his western 
end to the shore of the little cove I 
spoke of. Thus Binton demands his 
tribute of those who would worship on 
his high places; but he is a hospitable 
and kindly hill, generous to all who 
know him. At the very first step you 
take in mounting him from Arishmill 
Gap, he offers you, even in the most 
arid season, a draught of clear cold 
water, bubbling up ready filtered from 
beneath his deep chalky recesses ; he 
has prepared for you a smooth track 
of soft elastic sward, which carries you 
up till all your real labour is over ; 
and then, when you are getting hot 
and tired, he has ready for you without 
fail a cool breeze,--a breeze like a 
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happy conversation with a friend you 
prize, in which you can lie down in 
solitude and yet not be alone. This is 
so on most days from May till October ; 
on every day, that is, which you would 
naturally choose for a walk along these 
noble hills. 

Bindon’s individuality, then, is 
chiefly to be explained by his isolation, 
and lam much inclined to think that 
the animal life in which he abounds is 
in a measure isolated too. And this 
is made all the more likely, as I faney, 
by the fact that Bindon has a lowland 
territory which is all his own, quite dis- 
tinct from histurfy uplands. Within 
his mighty embrace, onthe side towards 
the sea, there lies at his feet a space of 
land a mile long, and in its broadest 
part a third of a mile wide, which is 
completely shut in by the sea beyond 
it, by the precipitous cliffs of Bindon’s 
two extremities, and by his own steep 
slopes rising from the whole length of 
it to the northward. It is cultivated, 
but carelessly ; for it is naturally ex- 
posed to the salt breezes, and the 
farmer to whom it belongs can only 
reach it by a rough chalky track 
which crosses Bindon at an angle like 
wu pipe-clayed shoulder-belt. His great 
waggons cannot be taken over this, 
but you may meet a rude cart laden 
with some thin-looking produce jolting 
slowly down the ruts towards the farm, 
and looking as though at any moment 
it might send its burden rolling down 
the grassy steep. This curious tract 
of half-wild land is thus in reality a 
part of Bindon ; but its vegetation is 
totally different from his. Here, and 
on the rocks and broken sandy slopes 
which overlook the sea, grow many 
curious plants, as well as abundance 
of thistles and other ordinary weeds ; 
and here, I think, the butterflies, 
which so abound in the summer on Bin- 
don’s back and flanks, must pass the 
earlier stages of their existence as 
caterpillars and chrysalides, until their 
wings enable them to seek for change 
of scene and fresh blossoms on the 
heights above. 

The geological relation of Bindon to 
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this lower territory of his is an in- 
teresting one ; and, though no geologist, 
{ may venture a word on what ad- 
dresses itself so readily to aneye at all 
accustomed to observe. Bindon is a 
single segment in a long spine of 
chalk down stretching from Weymouth 
Bay to Poole Harbour. The whole of 
this spine was at one time protected 
from the sea by a rampart of Portland 
rock, with which it was connected by 
a series of beds of sand and clay. In 
its eastern half it is still so protected ; 
from Swanage Bay to Arishmill Gap 
the voracious sea has never been able 
to set hismark uponit. But the little 
stream that at this latter point makes 
its way to the sea,—the only one that 
pierces the range during its entire 
length—has here eatenaway the chalky 
strata in the course of ages ; and here 
too the fronting rampart has given 
way to the sea, leaving only a few 
jagged rocks, well loved of cormorants, 
to show where it once stood. In came 
the remorseless tide, washing away the 
intervening clay and sand, till it 
reached Bindon’s eastern flank, where 
sea and weather between them at last 
exposed those magnificent white cliffs 
which Mr. Fripp chose as the subject 
of his painting. At his western end 
too the sea has found an entrance, 
and, breaking through the rampart here 
again, has wrought out a beautiful cir- 
cular basin by the regular wash of its 
tides ; here again, too, makingraids on 
Bindon’s western end, where even now 
the traces are plain of dangerous falls 
of chalk, one of which (so the coast- 
guardsman tells me) raised last winter 
a roar like that of an avalanche. But 
in front of the whole length of Bindon, 
from the cove to the eastern cliffs, the 
protecting rampart still stands firm ; 
the sea has found no chance to eat 
away the clayey and sandy strata 
which lie between this bulwark and 
the chalk ; and it is here that they still 
form that tract of half-wild land which 
Bindon may claim as his own territory, 
enclosed as it is between his two pre- 
cipitous ends, his steep southern front, 
and the sea. 


If this description has been at all 
comprehensible, it will perhaps occur 
to the reader that Bindon must offer 
a splendid position to an enemy land- 
ing on the coast, or to a tribe driven 
from the interior and clinging to the 
last available defence. The low-lying 
land that he shuts in would supply 
both food and water : sheep could pas- 
ture on his summit; and the ex- 
ceeding steepness of his sides would 
make it impossible, without artillery, 
to carry the hill in the face of a 
sufficient number of defenders. And 
that Bindon has at one time been put 
to some such use as this there is very 
clear evidence to be found. At the 
top of the steepest part of the entire 


length of his landward front, there 
runs a well-marked double line of 


fortitication ; not indeed such huge 
trenches and ramparts as once made 
an impregnable fortress of Maiden 
Castle near Dorchester, or even such 
as guarded Ring Hill, Bindon’s nearest 
neighbour to the eastward, but a line 
which was once, no doubt, quite 
sutlicient for its purpose, touching the 
precipitous cliffs at each extremity of 
the hill, and strengthened at the 
western end, where the slope is rather 
less steep than elsewhere, by an inner 
line of defence much than 
the outer one. 

What people made these fortifica- 
tions, in what age, and with what 
object? I have hunted in massive 
books of antiquities for answers to 
these questions, but their splendid 
quarto pages speak, as usual, with a 
most uncertain sound. How, indeed, 
should any one have an answer, or one 
that is not wildest guesswork? Did 
some invading chieftain steer his black 
ships into the cove, and possess him- 
self of Bindon, as a first step to the 
conquest of the inland country! Or 
was this the arz, the mroAteOpov, of 
the people of the district round 
about, to which they could fly for 
refuge at the approach of an enemy 
from the north? There is a sense 
of melancholy in these blind attempts 
to pierce the utterly forgotten past ; 
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all the human endeavour, endurance, 
and courage that may have spent 
itself on Bindon, has vanished for 
ever out of sight, leaving only these 
dumb earthworks to tempt the local 
antiquary into fanciful conjecture. 

But these are mere accidents of 
Bindon ; slight human scratchings on 
his massive form. Let us climb up 
on his back, and see what he himself 
really is,—bow he clothes himself, and 
what creatures delight to live on him 
and about him. 

The monster’s shaggy hide is, per- 
haps,the first of his real attributes that 
seizes on the eye. Each steep flank is 
clothed with this hide; it is now, in 
autumn following a dry summer, 
brown and withered, but not mangy- 
looking like that which some of his 
neighbours wear. In the summer it 
is a soft golden-green, which the sun 
looks into lovingly and lights up, for 
the ends and edges of the longer blades 
are always brown, which passes into 
a golden glow as the sun comes from 
behind a cloud. On the steep slopes 
it hangs downwards just like a living 
creature’s fell; and I believe it has 
been this, more than anything else 
about him, which has always made me 
think of Bindon as a huge reposing 
animal, This grass has one quality 
which is most delightful to those who 
have 'earnt to know Bindon well. It 
is at all times so thirsty that it absorbs 
moisture with most astonishing ra- 
pidity ; on the southern and more 
sunny side, the rain or sea-mist is at 
once drawn into the chalky soil, but 
on the northern, where the grass is 
thicker and longer, if you probe with 
your fingers, you may feel a touch of 
dampness in a mossy undergrowth. 
Dut there is no need to be alarmed at 
this; the hide protects you from it 
like a waterproof, and you may cast 
yourself down on it half an hour after 
a shower, if the sun be shining, with- 
out a thought of rheumatism. 

On B.ndon’s narrow spine,—and it 
is another peculiarity of his, which I 
have not mentioned, that he narrows 
towards his highest point, till the 


ridge itself is not more than a dozen 
paces across,—on this narrow spine 
of his, and on many a level spot else- 
where, there grows a short and velvety 
turf, as deliciously elastic to the tread 
as the air that breathes over it is 
exhilarating to the mind. Touch it 
with a stick, and it will in some places 
give gently to the pressure; and if 
you cut out a bit with a penknife, 
you find a depth of an inch or 
more ofa soft, black, peaty substance. 
It is here that on a summer evening 
you may see the green lamp of the 
glow-worm, even at this height of 
five hundred feet ; striped shells of 
all colours are strewn about on it, 
chiefly the endless varieties of one 
abundant species. Spiders and beetles 
are to be sought for rather in the 
fringe of longer grass which bounds 
these turfy spaces ; but the chirruping 
grasshopper is everywhere. At every 
step this September they leap out by 
twos and threes ; and I think it must 
be these which are just now attract- 
ing such numbers of kestrels to 
Bindon’s southern slopes, where the 


life in the grass is most abundant. 
They are hovering all around, not 


high in air, as one sees them inland, 
or waiting long on motionless wing 
till you are tired of watching them, 
but poising themselves for 2 minute not 
many yards above the grass, and then 
quietly settling down on it to eat their 
prey. So intent are they on this 
pursuit, that you may occasionally 
creep quite close to them, though not 
quite close enough to see what it is 
they are after. No one seems to 
molest these beautiful birds ; the folk 
here, by calling them “beetle-hawks,” 
show plainly that they associate them 
with no mischief to the innumerable 
rabbits which burrow on the hill-side ; 
and indeed, if they did now and then 
carry off a young one, more good 
would perhaps be done than harm. 
So they are left to enjoy on Bindon a 
paradise of peace and plenty, very 
different from the lot of our hard- 
driven kestrels of the too well pre- 
served midlands. 
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In the summer the air of Biudon is 
sweet with thyme; but it is in Sep- 
tember that I have most often been 
here, when the wealth of bloom is over. 
There are indeed still plenty of flowers, 
all of them blue, purple, or yellow, and 
nearly all small in size. The plants 
are here all dwarfed, like those of the 
high Alps ; they nestle down in the 
soft herbage, not caring to put out 
long stalks which might be rudely 
handled by strong winds. Among 
these is one which in September is 
Bindon’s special ornament, peering up 
with an upright corolla of deep purple 
wherever the grass is short; some 
plants are bolder than the othe:s, and 
shoot up for three or four inches, 
branching into a little cluster, while 
often you see but one purple bell, the 
base of which is quite hidden in the 
turf. This is a campanula which 
grows tosome height in the hedgerows 
below, but itis aptin richer soil to be- 
come a somewhat coarse and untidy 
plant, and never equals in beauty the 
little gentian-like bell-flower of the 
hills. 

Hovering over these plants, and 
over hairbell, hawkweed, scabius, and 
dwarf thistle, are innumerable humble- 
bees and butterflies. Even at the 
very top, and on a breezy day, a Red 
Admiral will pass you, fresh from the 
chrysalis, with that matchless flight of 
his ; he works those splendid wings for 
a moment, then Radit iter liquidum, 
celeres neque commovet alas. The 
Painted Lady is almost as beautiful, 
and this year she is to be seen every- 
where here; the more sober-coloured 
Grayling is always abundant on Bin- 
don. This latter fly, and also some 
others, seem here to be peculiarly 
liable to a minute parasite, which 
raises one and sometimes two or three 
swellings of a brilliant vermilion on 
their bodies, apt to stain the finger if 
it be broken. The Clouded Yellow is 
to be found here in most years, and is 
now in extraordinary numbers ; I have 
seen also a single specimen of the 
beautiful pale variety, in a boy’s col- 
lection made here during the last few 


weeks. The Marbled White affects 
one end of Bindon, and the ex juisite 
Clifden Blue the other; the latter 
haunting the warm sunny hollows on 
its southern side, where its delicate 
wings do not get caught too roughly 
by the wind. The Chalk Hill Blue 
and the Common Blue are to be seen 
on most chalk downs, and they are in 
great abundance here ; but the bright 
sheen of the wings of the Clifden Blue 
is a thing to be remembered, and it is 
not too often seen. 

At the base of Bindon is one of the 
few homes of a Skipper peculiar 
to this stretch of coast,—a_ sober- 
coloured little fly, which still survives 
the raids made upon it by collectors. 
And as the Skippers bring us by an 
easy transition to the moths, I will 
mention a strange spectacle I once 
came upon, and have never chanced to 
see again. Almost at the very top of 
the hill, in the little hollow of the 
fortifying lines, there were thistles 
growing to about a foot in height, and 
all of them in bloom ; on each flower 
there were from two to six handsome 
Burnet-moths, and at the base of each 
plant lay the dead bodies of others! I 
must have walked two hundred yards 
at least before I left the thistles and 
their crowded occupants behind me. 

But after all it is the bird-life on 

3indon which gives me the greatest 
pleasure. Beside the kestrels, whose 
way of living is altogether gentle and 
harmless, the fiercer sparrowhawk is 
to be seen here ; a far more dangerous 
bird, both for the young rabbit and 
for the conspicuous wheatear, whose 
bright white patch on the upper tail- 
coverts marks him out as an easy 
prey. I was once just reaching the 
crest of the down two or three miles 
to the westward, and had my eye on a 
wheatear who was flicking his tail and 
bowing after his manner on a stone 
hard by, when a sparrowhawk sud- 
denly shot over the ridge in front of 
me, swooped upon the bird, missed 
his aim, tumbled right over on the 
ground, and then seeing me went off, 
doubtless in a bad temper. Now and 
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then a still more formidable bird of 
prey will sail over Bindon. Only the 
other day he passed over me as I lay 
on the grass ; sweeping upwards to the 
white cliffs he sent the little birds fly- 
ing in all directions, then turned,— 
whether with a victim in his claws I 
could not see—and in a moment, as it 
seemed, was full a mile away. Thisis 
the peregrine falcon, who still holds his 
own, and has somewhere every year a 
nest among these abrupt cliffs. And 
but half an hour ago a raven passed 
along the entire length of Bindon in 
little more than a minute,—a rare 
sight, though once in April I have 
seen and heard a pair circling round 
the inaccessible cliff not far away to 
westward, where that year they must 
have built their nest. 

The gulls, of course, are Bindon’s 
especial pride ; but just now they are 
nearly all from home, gone inland 
perhaps, to feed on the newly-ploughed 
fields. Only when the “schools” of 
mackerel have come into the bay, 
darkening and making crisp the water 
here and there beneath the cliffs 
where gulls and cormorants breed to- 
gether in spring, have we seen a 
herring-gull arrive mysteriously and 
suddenly, hover over the disturbed 
water for a moment while catching 
the whitebait which the mackerel are 
chasing, and then settle down quietly 
on the wave to swallow and digest. 
No other sea-bird seemed to follow 
these shoals; but the fishermen were 
waiting for them with a huge net, and 
twice we were there to see a great 
draught of fishes ; more than a thou- 
sand mackerel twinkling with pris- 
matic hues in the sunlight, tiny white- 
bait suffering the same fate as their 
enemies, with here and there a plaice, 
a sole, a prickly John Dory, a whiting, 
or a heavy, leathery-mouthed *“ sea- 
carp.” 

Of the other birds of Bindon I have 
hardly space to tell; of the cheerful 
titlarks which abound on the summit, 
and sometimes descend to the shore to 
join their cousins the rock-pipits, and 
to enjoy a change of diet; of the 
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house-martins, which are here rock- 
martins, building their nests under 
the ledges of Bindon’s eastern cliffs ; 
of the stockdoves, whose splendid 
deep blue plumage one can often admire 
here from above,—a thing impossible 
in the flat country. I must pass by 
the stonechats that abound on the 
hedges below, and the ring-ousels that 
every autumn rest here awhile on 
migration, betraying themselves by 
their loud metallic alarm-note, and, if 
they happen to face you, as indeed 
they rarely do, by the conspicuous 
white crescent on their breasts, Even 
my favourites, the wagtails, must be 
no more than mentioned ; all the three 
common species have shown them- 
selves to me on Bindon’s slopes, or by 
the spring at his foot, during the last 
few days, all probably travelling 
quietly eastward. 

sut of the great stream of migration 
that can be watched in mid-Septem- 
ber from the top of Bindon I must 
needs say just a word. If the wind 
be blowing gently from east or north, 
so that the travellers do not have 
it directly behind them, take a station 
anywhere on the narrow ridge, and 
look for the passage of swallows and 
martins from west to east. They will 
come in parties great or small, and if 
the day is warm and the breeze on 
their beam, they will dally a while on 
Bindon’s flanks, and may deceive you 
into fancying that they are his own 
birds. But watch steadily, and you 
will see that they are gradually pass- 
ing you; follow them with the glass 
to the eastward, and you may make 
sure that they are hastening to some 
point where the Channel is narrower, 
and where perhaps they will wait a 
day or two for a favourable crossing, 
“‘with great yearning for the further 
shore.” Rarely do they travel with a 
strong wind behind them; it carries 
them too fast to allow them to collect 
food, and disturbs the sit of their 
feathers. Once I have seen a few in this 
predicament, and travelling so straight 
and so swiftly that I tried to time 
them with the second hand of my 
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watch. To the best of my belief they 
covered half a mile in fifteen seconds, 
or little more; they were therefore 
making nearly two miles in a minute, 
and supposing they went straight on 
at the same pace, might reach the 
coast of Kent in little more than an 
hour. 

But they will not go so far to-night ; 
the sun is sinking, and, clear as all the 
country is to the northward, there is 
a mist rising from the sea which will 
presently wrap Bindon in its soft and 
moist embrace.. Should we be caught 
in it we might chance to see a spectre, 
as I did the other night when strolling 
here in deepening twilight ; a human 
figure approached me coming up the 
farmer’s white track, and when I went 
to meet (as I thought) my friend, it 
suddenly and utterly vanished, and 
not a living thing was to be seen 
upon the bare hill-side. What other 
mysteries has Bindon yet in store for 
me? 

Let us take one last look before we 
descend ; first at the grey and misty 
sea, then by St. Aldhelm’s Head and 
Ballard down by Swanage to Poole 
Harbour, and the little ancient town 
of Wareham, at the eastern end of 
that great heath of which the Dorset- 
shire novelist has told more than one 
sad tale ; and so northward along the 


distant line of those “crowns 0’ 
Do’set downs” of which the Dorset- 
shire poet has sung in his tender mood 
and quaint language, till the eye 
reaches in the west the monument to 
Nelson’s Hardy, and Weymouth Bay 
and Portland, where on the Bill the 
two warning lights will soon begin to 
twinkle. And lastly, as the russet 
and lavender tints of autumn twilight 
begin to spread over the hills nearer at 
hand, it is pleasant to let the eye drop 
upon that little village nestling in the 
deep curve of the valley below us— 
our home at night as Bindon is our 
home by day, from whose dark red 
chimneys “ azure pillars of the hearth” 
arise to mingle with the growing twi- 


light : 


Et jam summa procul villarum enlmina 
fumant, 
Majoresque 
umbree, 


cadunt altis de montibus 


Even now it is hard to leave Bin- 
don ; but he is composing himself to 
sleep, with all the life that is about 
him—unless indeed those fairy spiders 
spin their gossamer in the stillness of 
the night, to adorn him in the morn- 
ing’s sunlight with a network of in- 
tangible lace. 

W. Warpe Fow ter. 











THE AWKWARD SQUADS, 


I. 


Nor very long ago, about eight 
o'clock on a night in early April, 
certain men in the town of Bilboa, 
County Cavan, left their homes and 
set their faces towards the house of 
one James O'Gara. Though the night 
was lowering, and the moon yet young 
beneath the clouds, all kept as far as 
possible from the lanes and roads 
which run through that wild and 
thinly-populated country. Any one 
by chance seeing them steal through 
the whins and rushes, and along the 
ditches and hedges, would have scented 
poteen or poaching in the wind. 

As each sighted his destination he 
pulled his hat over his eyes, buttoned 
his coat, pocketed his pipe, and, skirt- 
ing the dwelling house, made for the 
door of the barn in the back-yard, 
There he knocked thrice, spoke once, 
and quickly vanished. 

At twenty minutes past eight 
twenty-five men had assembled in 
O’Gara’s barn, filling it to the door. 
At one end of the rough clay-floored 
building a plank laid on two trestles 
bore a couple of candles stuck in 
empty whisky-bottles, and fronted the 
burly figure of Michael Dooley, Esq., 
P.L.G. On the opposite wall hung a 
tin sconce in which a tallow dip flared 
and guttered. Between the lights 
was the audience seated on stools, 
chairs, forms, and all things handy. 
To the right of the table sat a young 
man with an ink-pot in his hand and 
a note-book on his knee, in which, as 
each man passed the door-keeper, he 
had entered the new-comer’s name. 
He was a keen-faced, broad-browed 
young man of somewhat better ap- 
pearance than that of the others. 

Suddenly he looked at his watch, 
drew a heavy line underneath the list 
of names, and rose. ‘ Boys,” he said, 


“least said soonest mended. I pro- 
pose Mr. Dooley to the chair. Who 
seconds that?” 

“T do,” said a voice from the back. 

“All o’ ye for that howld up yir 
hands,” said Mr. Farrell. ‘‘ One, two, 
three—eighteen. All against, put up 
yir hands. None. Mr. Dooley—” 

“T propose yirself,” said & voice. 

“ Whisht, whisht,” said Mr. Farrell, 
‘no foolin’! Mr. Dooley, this meetin’ 
nem. con. has moved ye to the chair.” 

Mr. Dooley rose, inclined his body 
forward, and sat down again. The 
honour was but his due; he was the 
guest of the evening; the meeting 
well knew (so he thought) that he 
was the only man in the barn who 
could fill the chair with dignity and 
force. He pulled his chair up to the 
table and shifted the candles nearer 
him. 

“Some wan,” he said from his seat, 
stand outside an’ watch.” The door 
opened and Barney Cafferty went out. 
* Some wan,” he said again, “ bar the 
door an’ admit no wan.” 

Micky Dolan shot the bolt and set 
his broad back against the door. 
“Fire away,” Micky said; “all’s 
secure.” 

“Mr. Farrell,” the chairman said, 
*“eall the roll.” 

Mr. Farrell put his inkpot and pen 
beside the candle-bottle and_ rose. 
‘** Answer to yir names, lads,” he said. 
He read through his list. As each 
name was called its owner, answering 
“Here,” put up his right hand and 
held it there till the next name was 
read. ‘ Have I called yis all?” he 
asked when he had read the last name. 
There was no answer. ‘“ How many 
did ye admit, Micky Dolan?” he 
asked. 

“Twenty-foive includin’ meself an’ 
Barney Cafferty outside,” said Micky. 

Mr. Farrell mounted his chair and 
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counted the audience, pointing at each 
with the end of his pen. “ One, two, 
three . . . . twenty-four. Right.” 
He sat down, drew a line through 
the row of names, signed the page and 
passed the book to the chairman. Mr. 
Dooley squared himself at the table, 
took the pen in his clumsy fingers, 
and, after a preliminary flourish in 
the air, wrote his name in a sprawling 
shop-hand. That feat over he cleared 
his throat and rose. He was a big, 
pompous man, full of the self-suffi- 
ciency and the ideas proper to a 
guardian of the poor, a promising 
politician, a local satellite, and a 
moneyed man. As he faced the row 
of keen-watching faces he threw 
back his shoulders and calmly eyed 
his audience; then stooped slightly, 
pressed his open palms on the board 
before him, and began. 
“Gentlemin,’ he said, and forth- 
with straightened himself and crossed 
his hands before him, ‘“ Gentlemin, 
this is not the first, nor is it the 
second, nor, 1 will dare to add, is it 
the last occasion I have addressed or 
will address you.”” His voice was florid ; 
and all his art could not smother the 
broad, unctuous brogue. “Gentle- 
min,” he went on, throwing open his 
coat, “* we have met here the night in 
a tremenduous, an arduous cause.” 
He rolled his lips round the sounding 
words. “I stand here before ye as 
yir chairman, yir wnanimously elected 
chairman, proud av the honour avy 
addressin’ you; proud —m—av — 
gloryin’ in the principles we share 
together ; rejoicin’ in the bond av 
union that binds us together: yet,” 
his voice sought its gravest depths, 
“T confess, weighed down by the 
solemnity, the gravity, the portentous- 
ness of me thoughts.’’ He paused for 
a brief space, then pressed his right 
hand to his side and spouted with his 
left. ‘For what are we met to- 
gether ; what voice calls us; what 
arrm beckons us; what cause claims 
us? Gentlemin, the voice av Duty 
ealls : the arrm av Freedom beckons ; 
and a’ the cause av Jreland claims us!” 





He stooped and mouthed his words 
at the faces before him. There was a 
sound of shifting feet and deep breath- 
ing throughout the barn. The ex- 
pected applause did not come. A smoker 
in the middle of the room struck a 
match on his pipe-bowl and lit up the 
comically puzzled faces around him. 

*Gentlemin,’’ Mr. Dooley went on, 
“we are this day an enloightened 
nation. Oideas are in th’ air, gentle- 
min; from the Giant’s Causeway to 
the Cove av Cork th’ air is full av 
oideas that fall on enloightened minds, 
We are a yunited nation; we are an 
awakened nation; we have spurned 
the fut av the oppressor an’ risen like 
the young aigle o’ the mornin’.” 

Some one groaned in his distress ; 
the audience moved restlessly ; asecond 
match lit up faces that were almost 
grinning. Mr. Farrell writhed where 
he sat, and nervously fingered his pen. 

* But, gentlemin,’ Mr. Dooley pro- 
ceeded, “our upward flight is not un- 
impeded ; our career is not unenvied ; 
our progress is not unobstructed. 
Gentlemin, inimies,—inimies, I repeat 
—are around us. There are those 
who wid shackle our arrms wi’ the 
chains av slaves ; wid cut our pinions ; 
wid take their fut off our necks only 
to put a rope roun’ them; will, I say 
will, prevent as much as in them lies the 
achievement of our liberties an’ our 
roights as a nation. Gentlemin, ye 
all know the history of our past. In 
the year seventeen hunderd an’—” 

Here some one put his head on 
his hands and cried “Och, och!” and 
at once the meeting broke out into 
murmurings. The unsteady flare of 
the candles fell on forms and faces and 
hands in a state of ferment. Mr. 
Farrell jumped up with a snap. “ Here, 
enough o’ this—’’ he began. Mr. 
Dooley waved him back. “Easy, 
easy,” he said. ‘‘Leave it to me. 
What's the matter, gentlemin ? What’s 
the offince ? Am I addressin’ friends ?”’ 

“Ye are, ye are!” some cried, 
“Talk sinse!’’ cried others. ‘“ We 
want talk, not bleather,” said Micky 
Dolan standing with his back to the 
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door. ‘‘ Hear, hear!” went up the 
voices. ‘That's it” —‘‘Talk straight!” 
—‘ Damn yir blarney !” 

The chairman spread out his hands. 
‘*Gentlemin, gentlemin,” he said, “ let 
me beg av you—” 

*Gintlemin be hanged,” said Micky 
Dolan, “ we're only plain stirabout like 
yirself. This isno board-room. Spake 
up, Mr. Farrell.” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried the voices, “ Spake 
up, Mr. Farrell.” 

Farrell got upon his chair. “ Lads,” 
he said, “‘ be conny, be aisy ; don’t be 
bleathers yirselves. Whisht a bit an’ 
Prl——” 

Mr. Dooley raised his voice in in- 
terruption. ‘Arrah, whisht wid ye, 
ye oul’ grampus,” said Micky Dolan. 
“You an’ yir divil’s bleather! Sit 
down, sor!” ‘“ Down wid ye!” went 
up the chorus; and amid jeers and 
skirls Michael Dooley, Esq., sat down. 

“ Boys,” Mr. Farrell went on, “aisy, 
aisy! Mr. Dooley means well but 
we're not well used to his style o’ 
spache. We'd like well to hear his 
powerful langwidge some other night 
when we've more time. We're in a 
hurry the night, Mr. Dooley, an’, if 
yill excuse me, sorr, I'll put the case 
in a word or two.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Farrell,” 
Mr. Dooley said ; “ please don’t think 
I'm at all perturbed.” 

“Well, lads,” said Mr. Farrell, 
“there's no need to say much. © Yis 
all know most as much as meself. I 
needn't go back on history to fin’ me 
words. Puttin’ things straight, here’s 
the case. Wid the help o' God ’fore 
very long we'll have Ireland a nation 
an’ a Parlemint on College Green.” 
The audience straightened up and gave 
the speaker an encouraging \ skirl. 
“That's what we say,’ Mr. Farrell 
went on in his vigorous, fluent way, 
“an’ the others say ‘Wi’ the help o’ 
God we'll never knuckle under or obey 
any Parlemint o' yours on College 
Green.’ ‘ Won't ye, begorra?’ sez we. 
‘Wait an’ see!’ ‘ Be damned to us,’ 
sez they, ‘ but we'll fight ye first ; we'll 


rise the North agin ye; we'll cut yir 
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throats ; we'll line the ditches an’ defy 
ye!’ That’s what they say.” 

The audience sent up a derisive 
howl. 

“ Well, lads, that’s straight,” Mr. 
Farrell continued. ‘‘We know the 
worst and we know the best. Will 
they fight? Mebbe so, an’ mebbe not ; 
most likely not. Divilcares! Here’s 
the point : if they fight we must be ready 
Jor them. 1 hear they’re drillin’ an’ 
gettin’ rifles, an’ cartridges, an’ divil 
knows what ; and the newspapers are 
backin’ them up. What are we to do? 
Get ready ourselves, me sons! Drill / 
Get guns! Prepare! Isn't that it?” 

“Good, me son!” went up the 
voices. “That’s the kin’ o talk! 
Bravo, bravo!” 

“ An’ that’s what we're goin’ to do, 
me sons, isn’t it?” said Mr. Farrell. 

“ Ay, ay!” 

“ An’ that’s what we've come here 
the night for, me sons!” 

“ Ay, ay !’ 

“Then to blazes wid talk an’ let’s 
to bisness!” Mr. Farrell stepped 
from his seat. “Terry Fitch,” he 
said, “step forrad.”’ A short, power- 
fully built man, with a round-cropped 
head and square face, made his way 
from the back of the barn and stood 
straight and square as a tower before 
Mr. Farrell. 

“Ye mind most o’ yer militia drill, 
Terry, lll warrant,” said Mr. Farrell. 

“ Most av ut,” said Terry. 

“Cud ye tache what ye know?” 

*T cud.” 

“D’ye think ye cud lick the lads 
into shape now (” 

“Tf they’re willin’, an’ have sinse.” 

“How many cud ye manage at 
wanst ?” 

Terry looked round. “As many, 
mebbe, as there's here.” 

“ Twenty or thirty or that?” 

or Ay.” 

* Will ye try ?” 

“J will.” 

“Lads,” Mr. Farrell said to the 
meeting, “I propose Terry Fitch as 
our drill-sergeant. Does that suit 
ye?” 
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“ Yis!” went up the voices. 

“No objections? That’s right. 
Terry, yi’re appointed,—the right man 
in the right place. Mr. Dooley, sorr, 
I hope yi're plased?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” said the deposed 
chairman, “‘yes, yes. Pray, don’t 
mind me.” 

“ We'll want a kind o’ committee 
now, lads,” said Farrell, “ jist to keep 
their eye on things. Fire out the 
names now.” 

“ Yirself for one,” said a voice; 
chosen unanimously. “James O’Gara 
as another,” said a voice ; also chosen. 
“ Micky Reilly as a third, an’ a dacent 
man,” said Micky Dolan ; also chosen. 
“Micky Dolan himself,” said Micky 
Reilly; chosen. “Shan Grogan, a 
thrue man,” said a voice. ‘“ Ay, ay,” 
was the chorus ; chosen. 

Mr. Farrell held up his hand, 
“‘ Lads, yi’ve now got five,” he said, 
“an’ six’ll do. I put to ye as the 
last wan, an’ not the least, the name 
av our rispicted chair, Mr. Dooley.” 
This was a politic proposal, and one 
that after a little hesitation and a 
few outspoken criticisms was given 
the sanction of the meeting. 

“The Committee’ll come forrad,” 
said Mr. ‘Farrell; and at once the 
honoured members took their places 
in front of the meeting. “First,” 
said he, addressing his colleagues, 
“ mebbe we'd better give our instruc- 
tions to Terry Fitch.” 

“ What’s that?” said Terry. 

“Give ye yir instructions,” said 
Mr. Farrell. 

“ What d’ye mean?” asked Terry. 

* Tell ye what yi're to do.” 

Terry laughed. “Faith an’ yi'd 
better try, shure,” he said. ‘“ Mebbe 
yi ll drill the squad as well?” 

* Whisht, Terry,” said Shan Grogan, 
‘an’ don’t be fractious, man!” 

“Fractious is it ye say, Shan Gro- 
gan!” said Terry, “an’ who's frac- 
tious? Who here’s able to instruct 
me I'd like to know?” 

“No one, Terry,” said Mr. Farrell, 
“an’ no one wants to. Arrah, what 
ails ye! What is it ye want?” 


“To do me own work me own 
way.” 

“ But the Committee—” 

“Committee be blowed!” said 
Terry, “what does the Committee 
know av drill {” 

“Sorra hate, Terry,” said Mr. 
Farrell ; “ but it knows other things.” 

“Well, let it attind to th’ other 
things an’ lave me alone,” said Terry. 

Mr. Farrell scratched his head. 
“Look here, Terry,” he said, “don’t 
spoil fun. Spake out! What is it 
ye want ?”’ 

“Put yir squad in a roomy, con- 
vanient, safe place an’ let me at it,” 
said Terry. “That's all. I'll do my 
juty, niver fear. But I want no in- 
struction be Committees.” 

“ An’ why the blazes didn’t ye say 
that at wanst, ye gawm, ye!” said 
Micky Dolan. ‘ Wastin’ our precious 
time like this! It's chucked ye shud 
be ! ” 

“ What's that, avick!” said Terry. 

“T said chucked, pitched out o’ the 
place ; is that straight?” 

Terry took off his coat and began 
rolling up his shirtesleeves. “ All 
right,” he began, “ chuck me— ” 

“Lads, lads,’ Mr. Farrell cried, 
“ keep quiet, an’ don’t be ijuts ! Terry, 
put on yir coat! Micky, howld yir 
gab! Both av ye sit down! Boys!” 
he cried to the meeting, “sit down ; 
what Terry says is rasonable. Let’s 
drop that. Where's the best place to 
meet ?”’ 

One proposed here, one there ; all 
were unsuitable. ‘Then Mr. Dooley 
rose, and, with a fine condescension in 
his manner and a grieved tremor in 
his voice, said that to his poor mind 
the most suitable place for their pur- 
pose, the safest, and most roomy, 
was the old castle across Thrasna 
river on the top of Rhamus hill. 

“That’s in Fermanagh,” said one. 
“ Th’ inimies’ country !” said another ; 
“ All the better,” said a third, “ It’s 
beyant the river,” said a fourth. “ It’s 
the place, the only place,” said Terry 
Fitch ; “it’s safe, and convanient, an’ 
roomy.” ‘Terry's word settled the 
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matter, and Mr. Dooley leaned back 
in his chair well pleased. 

Next the Committee fixed the date 
of the first drill, the following Satur- 
day night at half-past eight to catch 
the moon. Then they settled upon a 
small subscription to cover current 
expenses; arranged the nights for 
drill; gave instructions that word 
should be passed round the country-side 
with a view to the formation of other 
squads ; appointed Mr. Dooley their 
President and Mr. Farrell their Secre- 
tary ; and drew up a set of rules to 
govern their movements. These things 
satisfactorily arranged, Mr. Farrell 
asked the meeting what weapons were 
at the disposal of the Committee. 

“T’ve an ould blunderbuss in the 
corner yonder,” said a voice from the 
back, * that'll kill dead if she carries 
straight ; but she’s oncertain.”’ 

*Troth an’ I’ve a yoke av a fowlin’ 
piece, too,” said another, “ that'll kill 
behind her if she doesn’t in front. 
Faith an’ I’d liefer be behind meself, 
bar kickin’, for strength isn’t her 
strong point.” 

* An’ there’s a horse-pistol an’ a 
bay’net at home yonder in the loft,” 
said a third, “if the childer hasn’t 
swapped them.” 

“Hish!” said Mr. Farrell to the 
laughing meeting. “Hish! No fool- 
ishness. It’s time enough to think o’ 
weapons yit, mebbe. The thing is to 
larn to use them. Isn't that it, 
Terry!” 

* About it,” Terry said. He spoke 
out to the meeting: ‘‘ I want yis all to 
understand that no arrms av ony class 
or description is to come to my drills. 
I’ve more regard for me_ personal 
safety, an’ to carry arrms jist now is 
agin the law. But I’d like yis to bring 
some articles wid ye that’d tache ye 
to use yir han’s in a sojer-like fashion, 
—spade-handles or scythe-sneds, or 
things o’ that sort. But the first man 
I see wid fire-arrms ‘Il right about 
face wid me toe on his breeches. 
Come punctual, an’ obey orders, an’ 
polish up thim brains o’ yours!” 
Everything was now arranged ; so 


with a vote of thanks to Mr. Dooley, 
and a vow of secrecy as each man 
passed out, the meeting dispersed. 


II. 


Tue old castle on Rhamus hill, just 
across Thrasna river from Bilboa, was 
an admirable place for secret meetings 
of any kind. Poteen had been run 
there, and cocks fought, and heroic 
battles waged over the bright eyes of 
countryside beauties. The nearest 
house was an Irish mile away. Look- 
ing towards Bilboa, one saw that the 
castle commanded the county road on 
the right, Thrasna river in front, 
and a great swampy bog on the left. 
At the back was a fir-plantation. The 
sides of the hill itself were steep and 
barren, with only whins and rushes on 
them, and great white thorn hedges 
that ran to the top and ended at the 
ditch and hedge enclosing the castle- 
walls. Within the ruined, ivy-covered 
battlements was a big, level, grassy 
plot that went by the name of the 
castle green. The massive walls were 
pierced here and there by sloping loop- 
holes. On the plantation side part of 
the wall was levelled, and a large hole 
gaped towards Bilboa. Facing the 
river and the road were two round, 
loop-holed turrets with narrow door- 
ways facing inwards. Inside and out 
the ivy and briar and elder-tree flour- 
ished, while an occasional sapling 
sprang amid the wild flowers on the 
walls. A lonelier spot could hardly 
be found, nor one easier to be attained 
without fear of detection. Certainly 
it was in the “enemies’”’ country,— 
but what of that? Did not the fact 
inspire the Bilboa squad with a pleas- 
ant sense of bravery and heroic reck- 
lessness ¢ 

Saturday night was fine and mild. 
The moon, dimly revealed in the cloudy 
sky, lent just sufficient light for the 
squad’s purpose. By cots and boats, 
and over the bridge, the men crossed 
Thrasna river, and stole, in ones and 
twos, by the hedge up the hill and 
through the hole in the castle walls. 
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There they greeted each other, lit their 
pipes, and turned to the loop holes to 
watch. 

At fifteen minutes past eight the 
Twenty-five were on parade ; and to 
the minute of half-past Terry Fitch 
crept through the hole and paced to 
the centre of the green. He was clad 
in an old grey overcoat, a Glengarry 
cap, corduroy trousers, and a pair of 
military highlows. In his hand he 
carried a short switch, and a corner of 
a red pocket handkerchief peeped from 
the left sleeve of his greatcoat. He 
put his switch under his arm, and 
drawing his heels together with a click 
said, in a deep growl, “ Squ-a-d, fall 
in.” 

At the word the Twenty-five pocket- 
ed their pipes, and, jostling each other 
in their clumsiness, gathered in a mob 
before Terry. His face darkened. 

* Squ-a-d,” he growled, “ fall in two 
deep accordin’ to size.’ The men 
looked right and left, shifted their legs, 
and remained as they were. 

“Squad,” said Terry, ‘‘as ye were.” 
The squad in its perplexity stood fast. 

“Oh, blow ye!” said Terry in dis- 
gust. ‘Go back where ye wur afore 
| come.” 

The men broke up and went back. 

“ Micky Brady,” growled Terry. 

* Vis,” said Micky. 

“Come here, ye fool!” 

Micky slouched forward. 

“Stan’ there,’ said Terry, ‘an’ 
don’t move till I tell ye. Howld up 
yir head, man ; keep yir knees straight, 
man. What’s that yi've got in yir 
hand! A spade-handle is it? Thin 
drop it.” 

“Ned Dolan,” growled Terry. 

“ Here,” said Ned. 

“Shiver ye, come when I tell ye.” 
Ned dropped his stick, came forward, 
and was placed by Micky Brady’s 
side. . 

“What's that ye dropped?” asked 
Terry. 

“Me weapon,” said Ned. 

“ An’ what for, ye wastrel, ye?” 

“ Bekase ye med Micky Brady do 
it,” said Ned. 


Terry groaned. “ Here,” he said to 
the squad, “all o’ ye come forrad an’ 
pile yir arrms,—this way, this way,” 
he shouted, “dang yir skins, this 
way! Put them down here! Now 
back wid ye.” 

Then, one by one, Terry called out 
his men and shoved them into their 
places. The result was two rows of 
very curious and very raw recruits. 
Terry eyed them doubtfully Some 
were manly stalwart youths; a few 
were old stiffened men ; the majority 
were middle-aged farmers, awkward, 
careworn, heavy-footed. One or two 
wore moleskin-sleeved waistcoats, 
others long frieze overcoats, others 
ragged jackets ; Mr. Farrell and Mr. 
Dooley were clad in rough tweed ; the 
majority wore corduroy trousers fas- 
tened at the knee with hay ropes, or 
caught at the bottom in old leggings ; 
and the prevailing head-dress was the 
familiar battered felt hat. 

Suddenly Terry went to the walls 
and looked down the hill towards the 
river. ‘“ Be jabers,” he said to himself, 
“I'm forgettin’ meself! What's up 
wid me atall? Well, better late nor 
niver.” He turned to the squad and 
told off three men to mount guard out- 
side the ditch that encircled the fort. 
One man faced the river, one the road, 
the third kept guard by the fir-planta- 
tion. Their orders were, “ Keep yir 
eyes open, an’ if ye see anything don’t 
make a noise over it.” The guard 
mounted, Terry went back to the 
squad. Already some of the men were 
smoking and had broken their ranks. 
Terry swooped on them. 

“Ye divil’s crew, ye,” he cried, 
‘put out them pipes! Is it smokin’ 
on parade y’are, ye crippled whelps ? 
Stan’ to yir places; blast ye, howld 
up yir heads ; straighten up, ye fools !” 
-——and so on. The squad bore the fire 
bravely, and like heroes held their 
peace. 

“ Now, min,” said Terry when he 
had recovered his temper, ‘ 1 want jist 
to spake a few words to ye afore I 
commence on ye. The first juty av a 
sojer is to obey his commandin’ officer. 
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His next juty is to sharpen the wits 
that God gev him ; if he doesn’t they'll 
be sharpened, I tell ye.” 

As Terry spoke he paraded up and 
down before the squad with his hands 
behind him and his eyes on the ranks. 
“After that,” he continued, “ the 
sojer must try to look like wan,—turn 
his toes out, straighten his back, an’ 
be clane an’ dacent. What most av 
ye are goin’ to turn out,’—Terry 
stopped and eyed the ranks—* the 
Lord only knows. I misdoubt yi’re 
as onlikely a lot as iver I clapped 
eyes on. liowsomedever, I’m goin’ 
to try me han’ on ye, an’ sich as I’ve 
gone through meself I'll put you 
through. James Reilly, for the love o’ 
marcy try to look like a man. Look 
at me an’ see how yi’re stan’in’.” 
Terry dropped a knee forward, loosened 
his back, hung his head, and let his 
arms fall before him. “ Isn’t that a 
charmin’ view, James? Isn’t that 
how yid like to look in yir Sunday 
shuit afore the girls, James? Silence 
in the ranks! Whodar’ laugh? The 
first man I see wid the shadda av a 
grin on him ‘Il do pack-drill for an 
hour. I’m keepin’ ye stan’in’ like 
y’are jist to make yis feel yirselves. If 
yir backs ache all the better.” He ran 
his eye down the front rank. “ Och, 
och!” he said, “the sight av it! In 
an out like a gander’s teeth! Front 
rank, right dress! Eyes right, ye 
blunderin’ ijuts, ye! Wi// yis look at 
me? Howld up them /eads! Stan’ 
back there, Pat’s Micky! Come up 
will ye, Phil Brady! £-y-e-s front! 
Och, luk in front av ye, for the love o’ 
marcy, an’ don’t be bigger gawms than 
y’are.” 

Again he took up his parade before 
the squad. “I’m not goin’ to do 
much to yis the night,” he said. “If 
yis larn to stand quiet an’ not flop so 
much ’Il do. When the bugle sounds 
for drill the first juty av the sojer is 
to run like blazes to parade. Wanst 
there he falls into his place in the 
ranks as natural as if he wus led be a 
string. At the word ‘ Ah-tintion’ he 
starches himself an’ stan’s like a post,— 
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like this. At the word ‘ Stan’-at-ease’ 
he lets himself go a bit an’ stan’s like 
this. At the word ‘ Stan’ easy’ he 
throws himself loose entoirely. Squ-a-d, 
ah-tintion / Now then, han’s straight 
be the side, heads up, heels togither, 
chests out, bellies in. Phil Brady, 
I’ve seen ijuts in me day, but the 
likes o’ you I’ve yit to meet. You an’ 
James Reilly shud be spanchelled 
togither like a pair o’ goats an’ turned 
out to grass. Man alive, yir gran’ 
mother was a better man nor you! 
Have ye any backbone at all in ye, 
avick, or are ye stuffed wid bran?” 
Terry playfully poked the unfortunate 
Phil in the ribs. Phil lifted his 
hand. 

“Terry Fitch,” he said, “none o’ 
yir foolery! Quit proddin’ me or I'll 
brek yir mouth! We've had too much 
o’ yir clack the night.” 

Something like a murmur of ap- 
proval ran up and down the ranks. 
Terry stepped back. 

“Oho,” he said. “Oho! Insub- 
ordination in the ranks! Impidence 
to the commandin’ officer! Be jabers, 
an’ I'll tache yea lesson. Stan’ forrad, 
Private Brady !” 

“Divil the length o’ me big toe, 
then !”’ said Phil. 

“ Private Brady,” said Terry, “ I 
give ye fair warnin’, stan’ forrad, or 
take the consequinces.” 

“ Divil a step,” said Phil. “ Do yir 
worst,” 

Terry put down his cane, settled his 
cap firmly on his head, and walked up 
to Phil. The two clenched, and before 
Phil had time to breathe he was 
sprawling on his back in the middle 
of the green. 

“That’s better nor a dale o’ talk,” 
said Terry as he picked up his switch, 
“ Squ-a-d, ah——” 

But before the order was finished, 
and while Private Brady was yet rest- 
ing on the grass, the river-guard put 
his head over the wall and _ said, 
“ Whisht, boys, whisht! but there’s 
three men joukin’ up the hill be the 
hedge.” 

“Squad,” said Terry, “ stan’ fast.” 
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The Twenty-tive checked themselves in 
their first impulse to run, and Terry 
went to take observations. Hardly 
had he turned his back when the road- 
guard put his head over the wall and 
said that two men were joukin’ up the 
hedge his side o’ the hill. Instantly 
the squad broke, and scrambling up 
the ivy, cautiously peered across the 
wall. The alarm was only too true; 
tive forms were rapidly approaching. 
The squad clambered down and panie- 
stricken ran here and there across 
the green. Terry’s growl was heard, 
“Squad, retire on the plantation.” 
The Twenty-five gathered together and 
tled—only to meet the rear-guard 
bringing word that a man even then 
was skirting the far edge of the plan- 
tation. Surrounded on all sides the 
squad saw ruin impending. Terry 
alone kept cool. 

“Lads,” he said, “pick up yir 
weapons an’ hide in the ivy on the top 
o’ the walls.” 

Half a minute afterwards Rhamus 
Castle, to all appearance, was deserted. 

Then from their places in the ivy 
the Twenty-five saw five of the 
“enemy” steal through the broken 
wall and, even as they themselves had 
done, take their stations by the loop- 
holesand watch. Presently these were 
joined by others, till at last eighteen 
had assembled. And these in con- 
tented ignorance smoked and talked 
while the Twenty-five on the walls 
wondered, and lay tight, and trembled. 

A tall, white-haired man, with a 
flowing beard, came up the hill carry- 
ing a carpet-bag, entered the ruins, 
said, “Fine night, men,” and went 
straight to the river-turret, There he 
opened the bag and took out an old 
yeomanry shako, a red tunic, and a 
pair of white cotton gloves. Then he 
took off his coat, drew off his trousers, 
revealing a pair of loose white ducks, 
and put both garments into the bag. 
Lastly he donned the tunic and shako, 
fastened a purple sash across his right 
shoulder, pulled on his gloves, and thus 
attired stepped out on the moonlit 
green. This was Samuel Mires, late 


sergeant in the Lowth Castle In- 
fantry, a disbanded regiment whose 
commander and owner had been Lord 
Lowth, and whose modest motto worn 
on their shakos had been “ C'roppies, Lie 
Down.” 

Pausing about the middle of tbe 
green Sergeant Mires cleared his 
throat, and drawing himself erect said, 
** Men, fall in.” At once the Eighteen 
pocketed their pipes, the fumes of. 
which for ten minutes or so had set 
the Bilboa men longing among the 
ivy, and drew up two deep before the 
sergeant. Their movements and quick- 
ness in finding their places showed 
that they had drilled before. Terry 
Fitch’s opinion of the squad (if indeed 
his sense of the absurdity of its in- 
structor allowed him to watch it at 
all), probably was that he wished his 
own as good. The Eighteen certainly 
moved as eighteen men; they were 
clumsy and slow; there were points 
for the satirist about each,—fatness, 
leanness, ugliness, shapelessness ; the 
mark of the soldier was on none: yet 
all had passed from that stage of raw- 
ness which marks the untrained man. 
They were dressed somewhat better 
than were the Bilboa men, and their 
characteristics were such that had the 
two squads been mixed an outsider 
could have separated them at once. 
He would have put the clean-shaven 
Irish faces, with their keen features 
and restless eyes, on one side, on the 
other he would have put the beards 
and whiskers, the men with memories 
of England and Scotland in their looks. 

Sergeant Mires drew a book from 
his tunic and called the roll, ticking 
off the names of those who answered 
“Here.” He read out about fifty 
names ; then he called the squad to 
attention. 

“T’m sorry to see so few here the 
night,’’ he said in a clear sharp voice. 
“IT was expectin’ more, seein’ how 
fine it is. 1 hope the fallin’ off won’t 
continue, an’ that all o’ you'll tell yir 
neighbours to come reg’lar an’ often. 
Dis any o’ ye know why they haven't 
come ?” 
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“ Work’s throng this time o’ the 
year,” said Robert Young; “men 
have to work late an’ rise early.” 

“We're one like another,” answered 
Sergeant Mires; “ but we must deny 
ourselves a little to save our princi- 
ples.” 

“ Saturday’s a bad night,” said John 
Gibson ; “ ther’s always odd jobs to 
be done for Sundays.” 

“Ay, an’ it’s market-day,” said 
James Harper; “‘ people must sell to 
buy bits for their bellies.” 

“ An’ drink!” said big Ned Noble, 
“marketin’s powerful thirsty work.” 
The Eighteen, with their sergeant, 
laughed, and the eyes of the Twenty- 
five glittered in the ivy at the thought 
of whisky. 

“Well,” said Sergeant Mires, “what- 
ever may be the cause, I hope next 
time the muster’ll be better. It’s 
discouragin’ to you, an’ it’s discouragin’ 
to me, to come here at some risk to 
ourselves an’ some loss o’ precious 
time, too, seein’ the s’ason o’ the year, 
—to come here, I say, an’ not have a 
good muster. Ye know it’s no good 
doin’ things be halves. What’s the 
good o’ me walkin’ steady in the ranks 
an’ knowin’ how to han’le me weapon 
if me neighbour beside me’s actin’ like 
an omadhaun,— is there now 1?” 

“ Well, sorra bit,” said the Eighteen. 
* Bedad, no.” ‘Shure yi're spakin’ 
gospel.” 

“ An’ if people stay away because 
they think nothin’ll iver happen,” 
went on the sergeant, “I'd like yis to 
spake yir minds to them an’ tell them 
that the man is blessed who has his 
house inorder. We're standin’ on the 
edge av a volcano, May the Lord 
grant it niver bursts! But if it does 
we mustn’t be caught asleep. I hear 
strange talk flyin’ about. People say 
tl’ others are drillin’ too.”” The Twenty- 
tive cocking in the ivy bent all their 
ears, 

“Tt’s true,” said James Harper, 
* | hear the talk iverywhere.” 
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‘Talk’s nothin’,” said Ned Noble. 
‘An’ if so be, what odds? Eh, what 
odds? Let them drill away; but let 
them keep out av owr way anyhow, 
drill or no drill. So say I.” 

“Easy, easy Ned,” said Sergeant 
Mires: “keep down yir voice; it 
travels far. What I want to say is 
this. Bring yir neighbours here, that 
if iver the day should come that we 
be called on to fight an’ defend our- 
selves an’ our homes from onjust op- 
pression, we may be found ready to do 
our juty an’ scatter our foes like chaff 
before the whirlwind.” 

** Hear, hear, hear,” said Ned Noble, 
“that’s the way to put it! Trust in 
God an’ keep yir powder dry, me boys! 
For we're the Boys,’ he chanted in 
a deep voice, “that fear no noise, an’ 
niver will surren-dur !” 


All this time the Bilboa men were 
wearying on the wall. They dared not 
shift a leg for fear of loosening a stone 
or rustling the ivy. Mr. Dooley, in 
particular, resting as he was in a half- 
lying posture leaning on one hand and 
grasping ivy stems with the other, was 
terribly uncomfortable. His limbs 
were cramped, his back ached, his 
great body felt full of pains. He 
longed for the drill to begin that he 
might have an opportunity to shift his 
position. Would they never cease 
talking ! 

Then Ned Graham's voice arose and 
Mr. Dooley felt that his chance had 
come. Slowly he rolled his body over, 
slipped on a sloping stone, broke his 
hold on the ivy, and went with a crash 
to the ground outside. As he fell he 
clutched at the ivy and roared. 

There was a sudden scurry inside 
the walls, a sound of feet clumping on 
the grass as the Bilboa men slipped 
from the walls, and—the Twenty-tive 
to the river, the Eighteen to the road, 
—both squads took to their heels and 
fled. 














AN OLD 


With 
Elzevir we are all acquainted; the 
name of Estienne, or Stephanus, has a 
less familiar sound to English ears, 
though the family of Parisian printers 
was as famous in its day as the great 


the names of Aldus and 


houses of Venice and Leyden. The 
most brilliant member of it was the 
second Henry, whose story forms a 
melancholy episode in French literary 
history of the sixteenth century. His 
father, Robert Estienne, is the subject 
of this sketch. 

The Estiennes are said to have come 
of a noble Provengal family, but 
nothing is exactly known of their 
descent. The art of printing was not 
much more than fifty years old when 
Henry Estienne, having learnt his trade 
in Germany, came to Paris, and set 
up his press in the Rue Saint Jean de 
Beauvais, opposite the school of Canon 
Law. There for some twenty years 
he laboured diligently, bringing out 
in that time no less than a hundred 
and twenty volumes, chiefly folios. 


The greater number of these are 
theological and scholastic works ; 


among the few modern authors on the 
list is the name of Erasmus. 

Henry Estienne died in 1520 leaving 
three sons. tobert, the second of 
them, was born probably in 1503, 
The boys all being minors, the business 
passed into the hands of their mother, 
who in the following year married 
Simon de Colines, her late husband’s 
foreman, and perhaps partner. The 
relations between the young Estiennes 
and their stepfather seem to have 
been of the friendliest description, and 


Robert worked with De Colines for 
five or six years before he went into 
business on his own account in the 


same street. 

The Rue Beauvais was then a very 
busy thoroughfare. So great was the 
trattic that the professors in the school 
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of Canon Law complained to the au- 
thorities that they could not make 
themselves heard by their students for 
the noise outside, Estienne’s estab- 
lishment would appear no doubt to 
modern eyes of very moderate dimen- 
sions. The workshop was on the upper 
story, where there was more light than 


below. It contained perhaps four 
presses, of rough and simple con- 
struction, at which from fifteen to 


twenty workmen wereemployed. The 
compositors were generally Germans or 
Flemings. The spell of the Renaissance 
had early fallen upon the young 
printer, and it held him captive almost 
till the end of his life. Absorbed by 
that passionate love of literature which 
finds so many striking illustrations in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
he gave himself from his boyhood 
wholly to his art. “I can say in 
trath,” he writes at a time when his 
prosperous days were over, “ that my 
spirit has always been free. I have 
never served for money. God made it 
as natural for me to work as for the 
birds to fly.” The amount of labour 
he expended upon his impressions was 
enormous, Every line passed finally 
under his own eye ; and when he was 
engaged in correcting proofs he suffered 
no interruption however urgent. 
There isa legend that the King, coming 
to see him at one of these anxious 
periods, was told that no one dared to 
announce his arrival ; his Majesty, like 
meaner mortals, must wait the printer's 
leisure. Not satisfied with his own 
careful criticism Estienne was 
tomed, it is said, to exhibit his sheets 
in a public place, offering a reward to 
anybody who could detect an error in 
them. This anecdote is perhaps no 
more authentic than the other; but the 
strenuous striving after perfection 
which they both illustrate was certainly 
Estienne’s dominant idea. 
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Soon after becoming his own master, 
Robert married Petronilla, or Perette, 
the daughter of the learned Flemish 
printer Jodocus Badius, notable for 
her culture and her beauty. Latin 
was the ordinary language of the 
household. The children learned it in 
infancy from hearing it constantly 
spoken ; the servants even grew ac- 
customed to it, and ended by picking 
it up. At one time ten foreign 
scholars lived in Estienne’s house to 
assist him in selecting and revising 
his manuscripts and in correcting his 
proofs; and «zs they represented 
half-a-dozen different nationalities a 
common tongue was necessary. “ In 
other families,” says the younger Henry 
Estienne emphatically, “ ignorance 
may be a disgrace; in ours it 
would have been sacrilege.” Industry 
and application were not the only 
virtues cultivated in this household ; 
it was distinguished also for its 
graceful hospitality, and artists and 
scholars of the tirst rank were glad 
to be numbered among Robert's 
guests. Nor was it only the great 
and the wealthy who found a welcome 
there. Robert's generosity was as 
well known as his learning ; and many 
a poor scholar at odds with fortune 
made his way to the sign of the Olive, 
and left it comforted and_ helped. 
Sometimes there was a greater stir 
than usual in the noisy street, as the 
crowd gathered to watch the King 
ride to the printer's door. Both 
Francis and his sister Marguerite of 
Navarre had a great regard for Robert, 
and often visited the workshop; to 
that royal patronage the printer was 
more than once indebted for his liberty 
and his life. 

Before Robert was thirty he had 
produced his magnum opus, the 
Treasury of the Latin Tongue ; a work 
of great erudition and research, which 
was recognised at once as a most 
valuable contribution to the cause of 
the New Learning. ‘The first edition, 
published in 1531, was naturally im- 
perfect, but he continued to work at 
it for twelve years, bringing out his 


third and last edition in 1545. He re- 
ceived rather unwelcome evidence of 
its merits from foreign publishers who 
printed and sold the Thesaurus without 
regard to the sacredness of literary 
property, and with alterations and 
additions which vexed the soul of the 
scholarly printer. 

Great as were the improvements 
already effected in the art of printing, 
a wide field still remained for typo- 
graphical enterprise. The printer no 
longer endeavoured to imitate the 
handwriting of the manuscripts he 
was engaged on as closely as possible. 
The various old letterings were 
already superseded by the more read- 
able Roman type, and by the graceful 
running hand introduced by the elder 
Aldus and called Italic. But the re- 
production of Greek and Oriental 
characters still presented grave 
ditticulties to the printer, and the 
copyist held this field successfully 
against him for many years. The 
first Greek book printed in France 
did not appear till 1507, and the type 
was clumsy and defective. Nor was 
the mechanical difficulty the only 
obstacle to progress. The Church 
considered the study of Greek and 
Hebrew distinctly dangerous ; to be 
proficient in either was to incur a 
suspicion of heterodoxy. When 
Francis I. in 1531 founded the New 
College with a curriculum consisting 
at first only of the three tongues, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he met 
with vehement opposition from the 
College of Theologians, and the worst 
possible consequences to faith and 
morals were predicted. The King 
however established his college,. and 
hooks of course were required to 
supplement the teaching of the 
professors. The celebrated engraver 
Garamond was commissioned by 
Francis in 1538 to cut a set of Greek 
types; and Conrad Neéobar was ap- 
pointed first printer of Greek to the 
King. When Néobar killed himself 
by overwork two years later, Robert 
Estienne succeeded to the honourable 
post ; he had already received the title 
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of Printer of Latin and Hebrew to 
His Majesty. Garamond’s types are 
famous in the annals of typography. 
They went by the name of “The 
King’s Greeks,” and the unrivalled 
beauty of this lettering made it a 
worthy legacy for “the Restorer of 
Learning ” to leave to his country. 

Robert Estienne chose for his device 
an olive tree full of newly engrafted 
branches. Beneath or beside it there 
stands a_ serious-looking personage 
pointing to the scroll on which is 
inscribed the Scriptural motto, Noli 
altum sapere. In another age the 
olive might have symbolised fitly 
enough the scholar’s life of peaceful 
industry ; it proved a singularly in- 
appropriate emblem for the printer of 
the sixteenth century. 

The elder Estienne’s twenty quiet 
years were drawing to a close when 
Luther threw down the gauntlet at the 
door of the Wittenberg church ; and 
before Robert stepped into his father’s 
place, the struggle of the century had 
fairly begun. It is impossible to say 
how far Robert in his earlier life 
went with the Reformers. He was 
nearly fifty before he openly renounced 
the Roman Catholic faith; and the 
determined efforts of his enemies had 
failed till then to convict him of heresy. 
But it is probable that the man who 
fought the Sorbonne for thirty years 
was for a considerable part of that time 
a heretic at heart. 

It was in 1523 that the long duel 
began. Robert, then in his twentieth 
year, was directing his stepfather’s 
press when he brought out a Latin 
New Testament with several new ren- 
derings which at once attracted the 
notice of the vigilant and suspicious 
Sorbonne. Robert had searched the 
libraries for manuscripts which he had 
carefully studied and compared, and he 
maintained that his readings were 
correct. The theologians did not agree 
with him ; and the young editor was 
severely censured for his audacity in 
meddling with the sacred text. Un- 
daunted by this first encounter Robert 
continued to produce other impressions 


of the Scriptures, more beautiful than 
any that had yet been given to the 
public. In 1528 he brought out his 
first entire Bible, a fine Latin folio ; 
the second edition of it appeared four 
years after, enriched by explanatory 
notes. The Sorbonne was again loud 
in its denunciation cf the printer and 
his book. His notes were declared to 
contain ‘‘ worse doctrine than that of 
Luther,” and it was only by the inter- 
position of the King that he escaped 
the heavy penalties with which he was 
freely threatened. His opponents, ex- 
asperated by the tenacity with which 
he held on his perilous way, redoubled 
their efforts to destroy him. They 
made sudden raids upon his workshop 
in the hope of finding compromising 
papers. They accused him so fiercely 
and persistently that Robert could 
only secure his safety by personal ap- 
peals to the King. He complains bit- 
terly of the valuable time he wasted 
in thus wandering after the Court : 
“ How often,” he says, “they have 
cried rejoicing, ‘It is all over with 
him ; he cannot escape us now; the 
King cannot save him if he would!’ ” 

In 1545 with the appearance of a 
new Latin Bible and commentary, 
matters came to a crisis. There was 
great exultation in the enemy's camp 
when it was discovered that the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was the 
work of no less a heretic than Leo 
Juda, the Zwinglian pastor of Zurich ; 
and that the notes were strongly tine- 
tured with Calvinism. Summoned to 
reply to these charges Estienne de- 
clared coolly that as to the translation, 
he had selected it because it was the 
best Latin version he could tind; as 
to the comments, so far from being 
derived from any suspected source, 
they had been gathered from the 
Hebrew lectures given by the learned 
Francis Vatable. The Sorbonne was 
dissatisfied with this explanation and 
appealed to the professor, who has- 
tened to disclaim any connection with 
Estienne’s commentary. It has been 
asserted that Estienne’s statement was 
correct, but that Vatable in the cir- 
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cumstances was afraid to admit it. 
Estienne, on the other hand, is accused 
of having written the comments him- 
self, and of sheltering himself subse- 
quently behind Vatable’s more ortho- 
dox reputation. The truth lies some- 
where between the two theories. 
Estienne did not profess to have at- 
tended the lectures himself : he merely 
says that he noted attentively what 
Vatable’s auditors reported to him of 
the professor's remarks; and these 
may have very easily been modified ia 
course of transmission so considerably 
as to justify Vatable in his refusal 
to own them when he saw them in 
print. 

This affair threatened to become 
very serious. Robert went to consult 
Pierre du Chastel, the King’s Al- 
moner, who had befriended him on 
othe: The Almoner was 
cold and distant, and Robert perceived 
that he was in an awkward position. 
He proposed that the theologians 


0 CaslOns. 


should point out the heterodox pas- 


sages in his book, and he would under- 
take to print them with the accom- 
panying censures and the reasons 
thereot at the end of future impres- 
~ Thus,” said he, “ the reader 
will receive timely warning.” The pro- 
posal was intended apparently as a 
concession ; it rather resembles a chal- 
lenge. Whichever it was the critics 
did not accept it. For the sake of 
peace Robert says that he was obliged 
to promise that his future works 
should be submitted to them for in- 
spection before they were put into 
circulation. A few years earlier 
Robert would searcely have consented 
to fetter himself by so heavy a bond ; 
but his footing was daily growing 
more precarious. The King, who had 
shielded him so often, was now ill and 
miserable. His zeal for literature had 
grown cold, and so had his old hatred 
of the Sorbonne. The reign that had 
opened with such bright promise was 
ending wearily in discord and disaster, 
and Robert began to understand that 
before long it would be necessary to 
seek 1 home elsewhere. 


sions ; 


Francis I. died in 1547. The new 
King, Henry II., was very well affected 
towards the printer, but he feared and 
hated the Reform movement. Soon 
after his accession it was forbidden on 
pain of forfeiting goods and life to 
print or sell any book relating to the 
Holy Scriptures which had not been 
previously examined by the Faculty 
of Theology. He granted Estienne 
special letters patent authorising him 
to continue his work, but the printer 
did not place a very high value on 
these documents. A prince whose 
chief counsellors were Diane de Poitiers 
and the Guises, was not likely to prove 
a very constant protector. 

In the midst of Robert’s anxieties 
he finished (1550) printing a New 
Testament in Greek, which may _ per- 
haps be considered his masterpiece. 
In the margin he placed the different 
readings which his son Henry had 
gathered from fifteen different manu- 
scripts This folio is unrivalled for 
the beauty of its workmanship ; it is 
still more interesting in modern eyes 
because its text became generally ac- 
cepted, and is substantially our present 
Greek Testament. 

He had now repented of the promise 
he had made to the Faculty, and con- 
sulted the Grand Almoner again as to 
whether he might venture on selling 
his beautiful folio without reference 
to it. The Almoner warned him 
severely against doing any such thing, 
telling him that he was ung orguilleux. 
Estienne reluctantly carried _ his 
treasure to the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne as they sat in solemn conclave 
in the Maturin Chapel. The Doctors 
bade him leave the book with them 
that two of their number, who were 
wise in Greek, might examine it. 
Estienne waited a month and was 
then summoned to hear the decision. 
“I went in to them the more cheer- 
fully,” he observes, “since it seemed 
likely it would be for the last time.” 
* Well, sir,” he inquired of the Presi 
dent, ‘‘is the book to pass? What am 
I tosay of it tothe King?” “These 
gentlemen,’ replied the President 
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suavely, “are of opinion that this 
New Testament ought not to be sold 
because of the marginal comments.” 
The two members of the Faculty who 
were so specially learned in Greek had 
mistaken the alternative readings 
shown in the margin for extraneous 
matter! Robert, burning with scorn 
and indignation, took the Testament 
to the King, and prevailed on him to 
reverse the decree of the Sorbonne. 
Furious at this defeat the Doctors 
collected their forces. The King’s con- 
fessor was urged to use his influence. 

“ Manage somehow,” they wrote “ to 
get Robert Estienne condemned as a 
heretic. What! shall it be said that 
a mechanical man has vanquished the 
College of Theologians?” But the 
mechanical man was too wise to risk 
another victory ; he resolved to fly to 
Geneva. His wife bad died leaving 
him eight children, of whom Henry, 
the eldest, was now about eighteen. 
They were all sent out of Paris at 
different times and in different diree- 
tions, to avoid the notice which the 
simultaneous departure of the family 
must of course have attracted. The 
household was safely re-united in 
Geneva ; and Estienne there published 
a reply to the censure passed upon 
him by the Sorbonne after his flight. 

There was plenty of. work for print- 
ers in the city of Calvin. Robert’s 
presses had of course been left behind 
in Paris, but he had placed them in 
the care of his brother Charles, who 
proved a wise and faithful guardian 
of the family interests. The fugitive’s 
goods were by law forfeit to the State, 
but Charles appealed to the King on 
behalf of his nephews and nieces who 
were under age. To the credit of 
Henry the appeal was successful, and 
Charles Estienne was recognised as 
the children’s trustee. 

Robert's great reputation served 
him in good stead, as he set to work 
to retrieve his heavy financial losses, 
and before long he was the owner of a 
new press. But he now abandoned 
his classical work to place his talents 
altogether at tle service of the cause 


he had at last openly embraced. The 
first book printed by him at Geneva is 
an edition of Calvin’s Christian In 
stitutes. Other theological works fol- 
lowed and more versions of the Bible. 
We owe to Estienne the doubtful ad- 
vantage of our present division of the 
New Testament into verses. 

Estienne had been three years in 
Geneva when the city was agitated by 
the trial and execution of Servetus. 
There is no page in the history of the 
Reformation which modern Protestants 
would so gladly erase ; but at the time 
the incident did not lack apologists. 
Indeed in the eyes of Calvin's con- 
temporaries it hardly required apo- 
logy. Estienne was among the many 
good men who sincerely believed that 
the Spanish philosopher had well de- 
served his tragic fate ; and it was from 
his press that Beza’s treatise De Herri- 
ticis Gladio Puniendis was issued. 


Robert Estienne died in 1559, worn 


out by a life of arduous and unre- 
mitting labour. 


He disinherited his 
younger sons Robert and Charles, 
who had refused to adopt his new 
creed, and who, against his wish, ‘ had 
returned to the place whence by the 
grace of God he had brought them 
out.” He left his new presses to his 
eldest son who had long been his 
devoted assistant, in the belief that 
Henry would continue to maintain the 
honour of the house. How well this 
confidence was justified is proved by 
the later annals of the family. 
Robert’s death was widely regretted 
by those best fitted to judge of the 
value of his work. The stately eulogy 
pronounced over him by the historian 
De Thou is a fine recognition of the 
services which the printer, according 
to his light, had rendered to God and 
his generation. “ He was unsurpassed 
in keenness of judgment, in accuracy, 
in diligence, and in the perfection to 
which he brought his art ; and to him 
therefore not France alone but all 
Christendom owes more than his 
country ever owed to the bravest of 
her generals.” 
H. C, Macpowatt. 





— 








THE STORY OF 


In 1886 the Royal Institute of 
Science, Art, and Letters of Venice 
issued an invitation to the literary 
men of the world to write a life of 
Carmagnola that should worthily 
supersede all previous biographies. 
The prize they offered was three 
thousand Jive, or £120; the time they 
allowed about two years. There were 
but two candidates (which is not per- 
haps very surprising); and the win- 
ner, while certainly furnishing much 
new information about the celebrated 
Italian Free Lance, who was “as ter- 
rible in war as he was benign in 
peace,” has whether designedly or not, 
shown also not a little of the wisdom of 
the serpent in his work. Rumour has, 
during four centuries and a half, cast 
many stones of reproach at Venice 
for cutting off Carmagnola’s head. 
This literary contest was a Venetian 
one; and the author of the prize 
biography has admirably contrived to 
make the most of Carmagnola’s vir- 
tues and good qualities, while at the 
same time he applauds the Venetian 
senate for putting a sharp and sum- 
mary end to his hero. Perhaps the 
unsuccessful candidate was a critic of 
another order. If he found fault with 
the Venetian judges in State Affairs of 
1432, the Venetian judges in Art, 
Science and Literature of 1888 might 
be tempted to be hypercritical. It 
is a sly world, and the man who means 
to live well in it must consider well 
what he does. 


Carmagnola’s early days were not 
of a very romantic or happy cast. It 
is doubtful when he was born, 1585 
being substituted by Battistella, the 
new biographer, for the year 1590, 
which has hitherto been the orthodox 
date. His father was a swineherd. 
Of his nother we know nothing, and 
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therefore it is impossible to say if he, 
like other great men, owed his strong 
characteristics to her. When he be- 
came famous, and estates were given 
to him as retaining fees, the lawyers, 
in making up his title-deeds, could say 
nothing more stately of his father than 
that he was vir respectabilis. By that 
time, however, the swineherd’s son was 
a man to be addressed as “‘ your Magni- 
ficence.” A pedigree was then of the 
less consequence to him since Vis- 
conti, Duke of Milan, had given him 
leave to use his own heraldic bear- 
ings. But the taint of mean blood 
clung to him; and in the height of 
his ‘glory, not the possession of a 
palace in Venice, one countship in 
Piedmont and another in the Vene- 
tian State, many square miles of ter- 
ritories here and there, and an in- 
credible store of golden ducats, could 
make his contemporaries forgetful of 
his father’s pigs. A Venetian gentle- 
man to whom he offered one of his 
daughters as a bride refused her point- 
blank because of her mean origin ; 
and this, although her mother was a 
Visconti. 

While yet a boy (but twelve years 
old according to some) Carmagnola 
was snatched away from his peaceful 
work among the swine, and enrolled 
as a soldier in a troop of Facino Cane 
the condottiere. He was a stout, hand- 
some lad, and for his good fortune 
he won the affections of young Filippo 
Visconti, several years his junior, 
who was by and by besieged in 
Pavia and aided in his defence by 
Facino and his men. They were 


rough times. Filippo’s father, Gian 
Galeazzo, had, at his death in 1402, 
left two little sons as his heirs. But 
might was right in those days; the 
boys could do nothing in opposition 
to the burly, mailed captains-at-arms 
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who had helped Gian Galeazzo to 
establish and maintain his realm. 
These, therefore, without scruple, took 
of the duchy each what he could get 
and defend. One captain became lord 
of Brescia, another of Cremona, an- 
other of Parma, and so on. Facino 
Cane, as the strongest of these roving 
blades, not only laid hands on a ter- 
ritory, but also put himself in the posi- 
tion of guardian to the two young 
Visconti. He was no disinterested 
trustee ; he had but secured the desir- 
able privilege of assassinating his 
wards at will. But their death was 
not in fact to be imputed to him. 
Giovanni, the elder, was in 1412 mur- 
dered by others at the age of twenty- 
four, and Facino himself died the same 
day in Pavia, leaving to Filippo his 
advice to marry his (Facino’s) widow, 
and to make young Carmagnola captain 
in his stead. Filippo was a shrewd 
fellow. He married the widow, thereby 
recovering such of his father’s posses- 
sions as Facino had appropriated, and 
he put himself in the hands of Car- 
magnola, upon whos? valour he knew 
he could rely, and for whose other 
sterling qualities he may, at that time, 
have had some respect. But, the op- 
portunity presenting itself, his evil 
nature now began to declare itself. 
He wanted his wife’s dowry much, but 
her not at all. And so, having re- 
lieved her even of her jewels and 
clothes, he bade Carmagnola take her 
away and decapitate her, which was 
duly done in a certain castle halfway 
between Pavia and Milan. The poor 
woman was twenty years the senior of 
Filippo, but even that does not palliate 
this, his first open act of barbarity. 
The ensuing decade was, thanks to 
Carmagnola, full of triumph for 
Filippo. Piece by piece his father’s 
kingdom was wrested away from each 
of the usurping lordlings. His general 
was always successful; it mattered 
not whom he was pitted against ; even 
the Swiss had to confess him con- 
queror in the field. Their sturdy 
pikemen, who inspired the Italians 
with such reverence, were utterly dis- 


comfited near Bellinzona in 1422. This 
was one of the few bloody battles of 
that day. As a rule, the art of war 
was then practised with a little too 
much regard for rules; it was hide 
and seek behind specific bulwarks 
rather than warfare. As Voltaire 
says, the soldiers of the land were 
distributed between such and such 
condottieri as if they were professional 
harvesters. The captain of merce- 
naries upon one side tried his best to 
out-maneeuvre the captain of merce- 
naries on the other side. If he suc- 
ceeded in getting the enemy into a 
corner from which they could not 
escape, except by a desperate engage- 
ment absurd to think of, he sent off a 
bombastic tale of victory to his em- 
ployers, and asked for an increase of 
pay. And to make sure that his 
success should furnish no excuse for a 
cessation of hostilities and the signing 
of treaties of peace (which meant dis- 
missal), he straightway shook hands 
with the captive general, and set him 
and his army at liberty, so that the 
campaign might be continued. This 
was the light in which the condottieri 
viewed their responsibilities. Nor was 
it difficult to live through a career of 
battles without a wound, at a time 
when such counsel as the following 
was esteemed sage enough to offer to 
the stripling soldier: “You must 
know that to secure yourself against 
artillery, you must be either out of its 
reach, or behind a wall, or behind a 
rampart. And, moreover, see that the 
wall be thick enough,” &e., &e. But 
when a Swiss army was in the field 
there was likely to be bloodshed. 
And so here by Bellinzona not fewer 
than a thousand men lay dead in the 
evening. Compared to Lutzen and 
Gravelotte this is trivial enough ; 
but it was terrible in the extreme to 
an Italian of the fifteenth century. 
Carmagnola of course shared his 
young master’s triumphs. Filippo 
gave him a Visconti to wife, and also 
a coat-of-arms. Further, he assured 
him that he held both the keys of his 
heart, so dear was he to him. “We 
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rejoice,” he said in 1419, “to have 
always by us so worthy a hero, and 
one who is so dear and welcome to 
us.” Upon oceasions of State he was 
‘Our beloved counsellor,” and in times 
of war “the magnificent lord the 
Count Carmagnola,”’ leader of the 
forces. The swineherd’s son was made 
count of Castelnuovo ; and when Pope 
Martin V. visited Milan; he had the 
honour of leading his Holiness’s mule 
by the bridle at his entry into the 
city. “Tis a waste of soap to wash an 
ass’s head,” said Carlo Malatesta, in 
alluding to the exaltation of this base- 
born leader of men by making him a 
count. But such verbal abuse seldom 
does much harm ; and Malatesta might 
have be:n better employed in tracing 
his own origin. 

Carmagnola had by this grown into 
a strong, square-shouldered man of 
middle height, both accustomed and 
able to hold the reins of command. His 
early bloom of face still characterised 
him, but he was now rubicund rather 
than ruddy like a youthful David. 
Not that he was intemperate, or in- 
deed had the common vices of men 
like himself in that epoch. Though 
nature had seemed to mark him asa 
sensualist, he was neither glutton, nor 
drunkard, nor “ light of love.”” Repro- 
bates and idlers were not admitted to 
his ranks. He was a strict disciplin- 
arian, and the love his soldiers bore 
him was another reason why he was 
reckoned the mightiest captain of his 
day. He was not cruel by nature, 
but the needs of his situation made 
him act brutally more than once: as 
when, in 1416, he set a delinquent to 
stand naked in the open throughout a 
winter’s night ; or at the hanging of 
the two Arcelli, by Piacenza in 1418 ; 
or when, by Brescia in 1420, he buried 
alive, nose deep, four miserable pris- 
oners, and cut off the hands of two 
archers, whom he then sent back into 
the city with their dead fists slung 
from their beits. Later, when the 
twist in his life had made him the 
Visconti’s foe, he was charged with 
erucifying a man for talking falsely 


about the results of one of his battles ; 
and also with shoeing an unhappy 
farrier who had omitted to perform 
that operation on the horse of one 
of his knights. This is certainly a 
sorry list of misdeeds. But it is 
the list of a lifetime, and the actions 
were wrought in moments of passion. 
In that had age, very few men would 
have come off better, after exercising 
a sway of life and death like his for 
a score of years. 

The battle of Bellinzona is a dividing 
mark in Carmagnola’s history. He 
had worked well for Filippo. The shy 
young prince who ten years before 
had, at Pavia, accepted him for a 
champion, was now as substantial a 
Duke of Milan as his father before 
him. It was all Carmagnola’s doing ; 
and the war of consolidation being 
finished, the great condottiere was sent 
to Genoa (the latest of his acquisitions) 
to act as vice-regent. 

Filippo Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
was a mean man. Muratori called 
him ‘a prince who breaks on the 
morrow his promises of to-day, vin- 
dictive and ambitious, and a master in 
plots and subtleties.” He lived a life 
of seclusion in Milan, suspecting all 
men, loving to hear evil of those he 
knew. The few courtiers with whom 
he was intimate had characters that 
did not put him out cf humour with 
himself. Certain astrologers were 
chief among them, and their influence 
over him was such that after a time 
his life was wholly regulated by their 
advice, and that of the stars. When 
the moon was in conjunction, he shut 
himself up in his chamber from every- 
body. This was the nature of the 
man for whom Carmagnola fought and 
won his battles. 

With such material to work upon, 
it was easy for Carmagnola’s enemies 
at Milan to bring him into disrepute 
with his master. The astrologers were 
against him, and so were the courtiers 
who had readiest access to Filippo. 
They warned the Duke that the son of 
the swineherd had become formidable 
to the state. Thus, while Carmagnola 
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was at Genoa, governing the city with 
remarkable ability, his credit was be- 
ing undermined. All this was not to 
be wondered at, but it would have 
been odd indeed had Carmagnola borne 
it without complaint. He knew his 
own importance, and yet he was loyal 
to Filippo; but he would not endure 
that others should stand between him 
and his master’s trust in him. Accord- 
ingly, after writing several letters to 
Visconti on the subject, and receiving 
no reply, he travelled to Milan to seek 
a personal explanation with him, and 
when he was refused admission to the 
palace, openly jeered by the courtiers, 
and beheld the sardonic face of Filippo 
himself at an upper window, enjoying 


the spectacle of his general’s anger 


and surprise, then he fully realised 
how he stood towards the man whom 
he had served like a right hand. 
“ Perhaps the Duke will be sorry that 
he has not listened to me,” he ex- 
claimed, and away he rode, to return 
to his native town in Piedmont. Here 
he spent a grim month or two of medi- 
tation. He was on his guard. Well 
he knew that, at any moment, he 
might hear word of this or that plot 
against his life. He spent money in 
restoring a church of the town during 
this interval, as if thereby to secure 
heavenly support in this crisis of his 
career. At length, however, he came 
to a decision about the future. He 
was out of employ, like a hundred 
other condottieri : the world was again 
before him ; but his was a stout repu- 
tation, and his sword was not likely to 
rust in its scabbard. He wished to 
avenge himself for the wrong Filippo 
had done him; he also wished to sell 
his sword to the best bidder. What 
Italian state had the richest coffers, 
and at the same time was in a position 
to challenge the Duke of Milan to a 
campaign on the smallest possible pre- 
text! It was clear to Carmagnola that 
Venice, in an especial manner, an- 
swered all his requirements; and so, 
after a brief interview with the Duke 
of Savoy whom he hoped further to 
incite against Filippo, he sped east to 


the city of the lagoons. Filippo, who 
knew what was revolving in his mind 
(whether assisted in his knowledge by 
the stars or his own power of pre- 
science), tried to catch him by the way, 
but failed. He solaced himself by con- 
fiscating all Carmagnola’s estates, and 
taking possession of his late captain- 
general’s wife and children. 

Carmagnola arrived in Venice on 
February 23rd, 1425. Onecan imagine 
with what discreet respect he was 
welcomed. Rumour whispered many 
tales about the reason of his coming, 
but this excellent city of shopkeepers 
was more concerned with knowing how 
his presence could be turned to the 
most profitable business account. “ It 
appears that he has plenty of money 
with him,” writes Sanudo in his diary 
of that day. Nothing more need have 
been known to assure him a pleasant 
reception in Venice. But when it was 
also discovered that he was at liberty 
to enter into an engagement to lead an 
army that might annex new lands to 
the State, and open new markets for 
the merchants of the Rialto, then he 
was greeted with enthusiasm, not loud 
but deep. He was lodged in the palace 
of the Patriarch, and the Senate dis- 
cussed many important matters with 
him. It was notoriously difficult to 
persuade the Venetians to engage in 
war ; but clearly this was an excellent 
opportunity. 

Five years ere this Carmagnola had 
chanced to become a bondholder of the 
Venetian State, so that he did not 
stand towards them as an entire 
stranger, There had been some oppo- 
sition in the Senate when he applied 
for this privilege. Visconti was almost 
a natural enemy to Venice: he was then 
the most potent man in Visconti’s 
Duchy ; and “the honour and favour of 
being a creditor of the State was in 
those days not granted to every one.” 
But in the end he was inscribed in the 
register of the great council as licensed 
to advance to Venice any sum not ex- 
ceeding thirty thousand ducats, at the 
interest of five per cent. per annum. 
Perhaps Carmagnola had had forebod- 
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ing of dissension with Visconti, whose 
nature he was likely to know to the 
core. At any rate, he made it a con- 
dition of this investment that the 
money should be secure against any 
hazard of fortune whatsoever, and be 
imperilled by no action on his part. 
We may be sure that Venice did not 
esteem him the less that he had put 
himself thus unreservedly in her hands, 
his ducats in the consols being viewed 
in the light of a guarantee for his good 
conduct towards her. 

There was some obstinate wrestling 
over details between Carmagnola and 
the Senate ere the contract of service 
between them was completed. The 
condottiere wished to be made captain- 
general, with full powers. “ But,” 
demurred the Senate, “ we thank God 
we are not at war, and so we do not 
require a captain-general at present. 
We will, however, if you please, engage 
you for a year inan inferior capacity.” 
Carmagnola asked for an advance of 
sixty ducats a lance upon the five 
hundred lances he hoped he would be 
allowed to enlist. “No,” said the 
Senate ; “you may have two hundred 
lances, perhaps indeed, by-and-by, 
three hundred ; and we can only ad- 
vance you fifty ducats a lance, or at 
least if we advance sixty, it is on the 
distinct understanding that each soldier 
puts half his monthly pay in the 
savings bank.” ‘ You will, of course, 
lodge me and my men rent free,” sug- 
gested Carmagnola. ‘‘ By no means,” 

yas the answer ; “both you and your 

men must pay rent like every one else.” 
Eventually, after a month spent in 
negotiations, all was settled, and the 
‘magnificent count” went into 
quarters at Treviso. -Though not 
formally acknowledged as _ captain- 
general, he was commander-in-chief, 
which was much the same thing. 

The natural doubts about Carmag- 
nola’s tidelity which Venice had hither- 
to entertained were briskly dispersed 
by an attempt on the part of Vis- 
conti’s agents to poison him soon 
after his arrival at Treviso. He 
was not killed, but brought within 


“two fingers’ length” of death. The 
Podesta of Treviso arrested the rogues, 
and the rack made them tell tales of 
Filippo. The Senate do not dissem 
ble their gratification. Now they feel 
that they can trust themselves wholly 
in Carmagnola’s strong hands, which 
they are sure must itch for vengeance. 
They send a doctor of fame from 
Padua to take charge of the valuable 
patient. And when the Podesta, an- 
xious about conventionalities, writes 
to ask how he is to punish the would- 
be poisoners, the Senate hasten to 
reply that the Count Carmagnola is 
to be regarded as quite other than a 
private person; that an attempt 
against the life of one so precious to 
them (‘‘and in the receipt of five 
hundred ducats a month”) is high 
treason against Venice herself; and 
that the culprits must be duly tor- 
tured, and afterwards be beheaded or 
hanged by the throat according to 
their dignity. 

This was in August, 1425. Six 
months later, when war has loomed 
near (no need to say why or where- 
fore, since any excuse served in those 
days), Carmagnola is created captain- 
general, “in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin, and our holy pro- 
tector Mark the Evangelist.” Further, 
his pay is increased to a thousand 
ducats a month during the cam- 
paign, without prejudice to the many 
agreeable perquisites which the sack 
of cities and the ransom of illustrious 
captives may be expected to provide in 
addition. 

One cannot but admire the heartiness 
with which thenceforward Venice made 
Carmagnola’s interests her own. The 
Doge himself was really a less serious 
figure in the State. Before the armies 
of Venice and Milan met in the field, 
when there was the shadow of a hope 
that war might be averted, the Senate, 
among other demands upon Visconti, 
included the inexorable one that her 
captain-general’s wife and children 
should be permitted to rejoin him, and 
that the attainder should be removed 
from his estates. Indeed, the coun 
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sellors of Florence, the ally of Venice, 
expressed their opinion that the Senate 
made a deal too much of Carmag- 
nola. None the less, they per- 
sisted. But it was no use. Visconti 
was ready for war, and no doubt an- 
xious to prove that he could win 
battles without the aid of Carmag- 
nola, for whom he would make no con- 
cessions. And so, the word being 
given, Carmagnola, whom we may 
suppose felt somewhat warmly towards 
Venice for her civil treatment of him, 
did not delay to lead his lances and 
bowmen across the frontiers, to see if 
his old luck was changed by his new 
responsibilities. 

The result of the first year’s cam- 
paign was cheerful for Venice. Car- 
magnola made a clever acquisition in 
Brescia, the town of which he took 
without difficulty, and the citadel of 
which surrendered to him after a me- 
thodical siege of eight or nine months. 
Moreover, he not only played the 
general, but fought lustily with his 
own hands. In one battle he was 
thrown from his horse and wounded. 
He was also as careful in guarding 
against surprises as he was vigorous 
in assault. His camps in the open 
were particularly neat. He was wont 
to surround himself with a stockade 
of baggage - waggons, - planks, and 
sacks of earth, and to find added 
security in an outer ditch. The Vene- 
tians daily spoke in more and more 
gracious terms of the great soldier 
who was like to enrich the State with 
all the province of Brescia ere the 
first snow fell to send the army into 
winter quarters. 

But Carmagnola had a fault which 
soon bred trouble in an army made 
up of various bodies of troops under 
various subordinate leaders. The 
Florentine nobles, who headed the 
soldiers of Florence, objected to the 
captain-general’s haughty demeanour 
and self-sufficiency. Gonzaga, the 
next in command for Venice, also 
complained of “his Magnificence.” 
At the taking of a certain city, Car- 
magnola had denied Gonzaga’s herald 


permission to accompany his own 
herald to treat for the surrender. 
This was held to be a consummate 
piece of arrogance on the part of the 
swineherd’s son. Gonzaga’s angry 
tongue sounded from the battle-field 
to Venice, and Tolentino, of the Flor- 
entine contingent, joined voice with 
Gonzaga. The Senate were as nervous 
as old women when they heard what 
was happening, and they implored 
their provveditori (who were with 
Carmagnola as spies and counsellors, 
in combination) to keep the peace at 
all costs. Their great commander 
was to be humoured to the top of his 
bent, so long as he won _ battles. 
* What,” they ery, “can be more im- 
prudent than to disturb him at such 
atime? Remember he has the army 
of the State under his control, and 
therefore the State*herself, and all of 
us, in his power. Do but think what 
he might do if the whim should seize 
him!” And so the provveditori were 
to set their faces very sternly against 
all chatter to his detriment. Gonzaga 
was exhorted to make the best of such 
slights as might be put upon him, 
whether real or imaginary. The 
Senate also write to Carmagnola him- 
self on the subject. They caress him in 
fluent if not very elegant Latin phrases. 
He is soothed by them, patted on the 
back, and offered dainty sugar-plums 
for his further encouragement. “If 
our business continues to prosper in 
the charge of your Magnificence,’’ 
they observe, “we shall be willing to 
bestow upon your Magnificence a cosy 
nest of a home on the banks of the 
Adda, wherein you may by and by, 
happily and in tranquillity, live out 
the remainder‘of your days.” 

There was one other matter about 
which they were anxious. Visconti 
had begun to send messengers into 
Carmagnola’s camp, on a pretence of 
treating for peace. ‘ Whatever your 
Magnificence does,” write the Senate, 
“have nothing to do with these emis- 
saries. Advise us of the receipt of 
all the Duke’s letters, and leave the 
matter with us. You, who know 








Visconti, need not be warned to be on 
your defence against him. He is a 
wicked fox, and you are so dear to 
us that we cannot too constantly re- 
iterate our words of caution.” 

When, in June 1426, certain Bres- 
cians join their voices to those of 
Gonzaga and Tolentino against Car- 
magnola and his unconciliating be- 
haviour, the Senate go a step further 
in his praises. He is entreated to 
pardon these new vassals of the State 
who have presumed to offend him, and 
he is assured once again that he can 
no more be obscured in their esteem 
than the sun itself. 

But of course these fine phrases of 
affection were nothing more than the 
blandishments of expediency. No one 
was deceived by them. Nor was Car- 
magnola much surprised or troubled at 
the Senate’s alteration of tone as the 
year advanced, and there seemed to be 
an end of sensational successes for the 
army of the allies ; successes that they 
would take such pleasure in announcing 
to the fat burghers of Venice in the 
places of public and private gossip. 
His energy had waned a little. He 
had sat idle by Brescia for a month or 
two when, in the opinion of Venice, 
he ought to have been overrunning 
territories. And he had ventured to 
talk about winter quarters at a time 
when the grapes still hung ripening on 
the vines between the elm-rows. In 
these circumstances, the Senate were 
somewhat peremptory in a mild way. 
“Do,” they beg of him, “ uprouse 
yourself, and atone for your brief (but 
all too long) period of inactivity, by 
one more good stroke of business ere 
the campaign closes. Take another 
city, or ravage a rich province, Other- 
wise, let your Magnificence reflect upon 
our position, and ask yourself how we 
are to consider ourselves reimbursed 
for the six ducats a lance that we pay 
you, and which you ask to be raised 
to eight ducats, quite apart from our 
anxiety which cannot be assessed in 
ducats.”’ 

To content these honest governors, 
Carmagnola bestirs himself in Septem- 
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ber, and, having won another battle or 
two (of no particular importance, ex- 
cept as material for a brag), he settles 
himself composedly for the winter. 
The Senate do not delay to render 
thanks to God for these several victo- 
ries, and to express to Carmagnola their 
obligations for his diligence in their 
service. 

The campaign ended in a manner 
which, upon the whole, justified Venice 
in being proud of having Carmagnola 
for a captain-general. Visconti had 
lost all down the line of his territory 
where it was conterminous with that 
of Venice. The Pope was besought to 
negotiate a truce for him; that 
Pope of whom the Florentines, who 
loved him not, sang so ribaldly, 


Papa Martino 
Non vale un quattrino— 


“Pope Martin is not worth a farthing.” 
And, thanks to Rome, a treaty was 
duly signed in 1427. Visconti had 
some cause to be out of temper with 
the astrologers and those courtiers 
whose envy of Carmagnola had put 
enmity between him and his general. 
But he had not the least intention in 
life of observing the peace a day longer 
than he need. He wanted breathing- 
time ; that was all. He sent word to 
Sigismund (who was always coming, 
but never came to his assistance) to 
make haste aud bring his Germans 
through the passes of the Tyrol, to 
take Venice in flank. That was to be 
the signal for a revival of the war. 
And he laughed with Cardinal Orsino, 
who had managed the treaty, at the 
preposterous idea that he should con- 
sider it, or aught else of the kind, 
binding upon him. A viper was Vis- 
conti’s crest, and his subtlety and 
wriggling capacity were worthy of his 
emblem. 

[t is rather dull in these days to 
read about battles in which we have 
no manuer of personal or even national 
interest, and especially when the re- 
sults were neither very sanguinary nor 
very sensational, Carmagnola’s career 
therefore appeals to notice more for 
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its romance and its tragic close 
than for aught of political instruc- 
tion that it can offer. We all 
know sufficiently well that a soldier 
is a greater man in the field than 
in the cabinet, or at least if it is not 
so, he had better at once lay down 
his sword. And we know too that the 
general of an army is apt to be im- 
patient of campaigning-plans conceived 
not in the face of the enemy, but hun- 
dreds of miles away. He may indeed 
refuse to put himself under the guid- 
ance of such rules of the closet, but 
unless he succeed in his own way he is 
then liable to get into trouble. It is 
only reasonable. The cabinet is re- 
sponsible alike for victories and de- 
feats that result from obedience to its 
own biddings. Aud the general who 
chooses to be autocratic in the field is 
well aware that his game is a high 
one. He may win a kingdom, or lose 
his head. There are but few men like 
the great Carnot, whose cabinet 
schemes made themselves respected 
by the leaders of the French armies, so 
that the victories of Republican France 
were for long his rather than theirs. 
When, in the year succeeding the 
treaty, Venice and Visconti went into 
the tield again, the Senate were ex- 
plicit in reminding Carmagnola that 
they were very far from wishing to 
hamper him in his movements by en- 
joining him to do this or that. They 
were a little afraid of him. Visconti 
had continued to send messengers into 
his camp upon one pretence or another, 
Carmagnola as regularly passed them 
on to the Senate, who gave him warm 
thanks for so doing, and conjured him 
affectionately to stop his ears to the 
voice of the mendacious and tricksome 
charmer. They made him a count 
even as Filippo had done, and they were 
profuse in their promises if only he 
would go forward stoutly in the 
strength of the licence they had given 
him, and add a few more provinces to 
the State. Later, when he had become 
lamentably prone to sit idle, and his 
cavalry grew fat and lethargic from 
inaction, they offered him a lordly 


lure,—nothing less than Milan itself, 
if he could take it. But by that time 
they had grave suspicion of him, and 
it was ruse for ruse. 

The best of the campaigning season 
of 1427 passed with no great credit 
either to Carmagnola or Visconti’s 
generals. The Venetians grew im- 
patient again. Come what might, 
they must have their money’s worth 
recouped to them. And so, as if once 
more to pacify them, on October 12th, 
Carmagnola wins the battle of Mac- 
lodio ; a victory, which, had he pushed 
it to its farthest results, mighty have 
brought him to the lordship of Milan 
in a month. His army mustered 
eighteen thousand cavalry and eight 
thousand infantry ; Visconti, under 
Carlo Malatesta (the scurrilous youth 
who had jested about Carmagnola and 
the ass’s head), numbered only twelve 
thousand horse and six thousand foot. 
The odds therefore were vastly in 
Carmagnola’s favour, apart from the 
enormous advantage that he, as a 
veteran, had over an impetuous strip- 
ling like Malatesta. But this was not 
all, Carmagnola had entrenched him- 
self in a wonderfully safe nook ; he 
was girded by marshes and dykes and 
ditches, through which but one or two 
tracks ran like threads towards his 
camp. Such was the position Mala- 
testa was foolhardy enough to attack. 
The Venetian archers posted behind 
the tall reeds of the swamp had the 
enemy much at their mercy, as they 
floundered through the bog on their 
way to defeat. It was the easiest thing 
in the world for Carmagnola to sur- 
round an army thus circumstanced ; 
and when the battle was at an end, 
he had about ten thousand prisoners 
in his hands. 

There are various accounts of this 
battle, differing much from each other, 
so that it is nearly as difficult to know 
exactly how it was fought as to know 
who won at Sherriffmuir. Again, 
opinions differ greatly as to Carmag- 
nola’s disposal of his prisoners, and 
the number of them, They are reckoned 
at five, eight, ten and twelve thousand ; 
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and they are sent about their business 
without ransom the very night after 
the battle, the next day, or somewhat 
later. The natural consequence was 
that a week or two after Maclodio, 
which ought to have destroyed Vis- 
conti’s fighting powers for at least a 
year, the Duke’s army was as strong 
as before, and wanting nothing except 
the horses and money-bags of which 
Carmagnola had despoiled it. 

Carmagnola’s conduct was certainly 
odd if he was playing fair for Venice. 
Her interests, and his also so far as 
she was concerned in them, would have 
been better served by an immediate 
march upon Milan, with all of his force 
that he could spare from keeping watch 
and ward over the prisoners. He was 
not likely to burden himself with these 
for long; but had he detained them 
only a fortnight or a month, he might 
have done wonders in the meantime. 
Yet he preferred to let them go, and 
thus in a moment to sacrifice the vital 
advantage which he had summarily 
gained over Visconti. He had the 
right to do this. It was an express 
article of his agreement with Venice 
that all prisoners should be the pro- 
perty of the army, cities, lands, fort- 
resses, &c., and the more distinguished 
captives only accruing to the Republic. 
But it was at the best a cruel piece of 
imprudence to exercise his right in this 
manner. Nevertheless, the Senate 
uttered no word of rebuke on the sub- 
ject. They gave him hearty thanks 
for the victory. They did not even 
enjoin him emphatically to advance 
upon Milan. To their letter of con- 
gratulation they added only a few 
earnest phrases of suggestion that he 
should make the most of the chances 
which such a victory must have opened 
out to him. For the rest, “his Mag- 
nificence '’ was to rely upon his own 
wisdom, in which, moreover, they had 
the fullest trust. They voted him a 
grand house in the city, and by and 
by commissioned Bassano to make a 
picture of the battle upon the ceiling 
of the Great Hall of Council in the 
palace of the Doge. 
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Carmagnola did nothing more for 
Venice after Maclodio. He continued 
at the head of her armies, but all his 
energy seemed spent. Visconti craved 
and obtained a truce in 1428. He 
was grievously damaged even by 
Carmagnola’s dilettante method of 
warfare. Sigismund, to whom he 
never tired of appealing, was slack in 
responding to his entreaties for aid. 
It is probable that Filippo now re- 
pented that he had ill-used the potent 
condottiere, and put all his tricks in 
force to attach him afresh to his own 
cause. Even while the negotiations 
are pending, his messengers come and 
go in the Venetian camp with sundry 
plausible excuses on their tongues. 
There is no documentary evidence 
that Carmagnola was cajoled by them. 
On the contrary, he is candour itself 
in telling the Senate all that passes. 
“ Let your Magnificence have nothing 
to do with them,” the Senate implore 
him again and again; and it really 
seems that he obeyed them. In ac- 
knowledgment of his devotion to them, 
the treaty of 1428 contains the condi- 
tion that his property in the Milanese 
be restored to him. Carmagnola 
protests that he wishes now to re- 
nounce it all, and to own no lord save 
Venice, under whose protection he 
determines to live and die. But the 
Senate persists in its generous 
resolves; and so, in August 1428, 
their general is as great a man in the 
land of their enemy as in the Republic. 
It was a perilous piece of kindness. 
Knowing the nature of the average 
condottiere, they would have done 
better to sever rather than forge any 
bonds of attachment between their 
general and Visconti. 

This war between Venice and Milan 
has been regarded as nothing more 
than a duel between Carmagnola and 
Visconti. At the outset, perhaps it 
had something of the character of a 
duel. But the duellists had now 
tested each other’s strength and skill. 
Carmagnola had assuaged what per- 
sonal emnity he had ever cherished 
against Filippo; but, on the other 
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hand, it is not very hard to conjecture 
how Filippo felt towards Carmagnola, 
whom he had first wronged, and who 
had afterwards beaten him well for 
the wrong. None but the most 
excellent of men could have forgiven 
Carmagnola from such a standpoint, 
and Filippo was far from being a 
paragon of moral excellences. We 
may safely therefore assume that he 
was never so mortal a foe to Carmag- 
nola as when he again recognised him 
as acount of his Duchy. There was 
much that was satanic in Visconti’s 
plots. 

Early in 1429 (the truce continuing 
unbroken, because Sigismund did not 
appear), Carmagnola wrote to the 
Senate, and asked to be released from 
the service of Venice. He has been 
much vituperated for this step; but 
in politics there is no such sentiment 
as gratitude, and nothing is clearer 
than his right to act as he did. He 
was under an engagement with Venice 
for two years; the term having ex- 
pired, he was free to do as he pleased. 
At any rate, it was the act of an 
honest man. Hitherto, he had not 
played false with the Republic. If he 
proposed to return to Visconti, it was 
his own affair. There was not even 
a moral obligation to bind him to 
Venice. He had won a rich territory 
for the Republic, and the Republic 
had given him the conventional re- 
wards ; no more and no less. 

The Senate, however, were aghast 


when they received Carmagnola’s 
letter. They declined to give him the 


licence he asked. He repeated his 
request ; and they too were obstinate. 
‘Well then, so be it!” says Carmag- 


nola. He cannot help showing that 
he is now lukewarm rather than 
ardent on their behalf; nor is it 


marvellous that he had thus changed. 
And yet these foolish old Senators 
have the audacity to renew an engage- 
ment with him, and to expect that he 
will be as strong a pillar of the State 
as when he came to them voluntarily 
asking for employment. 

To be sure, they do what they can 


to appease him. He is to have six 
thousand ducats a year while the 
peace lasts, and twelve thousand in 
time of war, and his guard is to be in- 
creased to two thousand horse and five 
hundred foot-soldiers. They welcome 
him in Venice as if he were a sovereign, 
the Doge and Senate receiving him 
before the Basilica in the presence of 
a multitude of the holiday-making 
public ; and afterwards they go in a 
body to his palace on the Grand 
Canal, where he gives them a notable 
dinner. It all seems very simple, and 
their trust in him the very climax of 
innocence, But in fact it may be 
doubted whether the worthy counsel- 
lors who sat at his table in their 
scarlet and sables, and did not dis- 
semble their admiration of him, were 
not even the peers in astuteness of 
Visconti himself. They fondled their 
captain-general with an almost maud- 
lin show of affection ; but who can 
tell what they said of him and their 
intentions towards him in those dread- 
ful inner council chambers of the ducal 
palace? He was merely a shuttle 
cock ; and when one or other of the 
players began to tire of him he was 
sure to fall. 

His fall in fact was inevitable, but 
it was a lingering one. Venice gave 
him every chance to stand firm; but 
his own fatal nature resisted these 
opportunities. In the third and last 
campaign, she proposed to attack 
Visconti by water and land with 
vigour that promised to be irresistible. 
Her fleet sailed up the Po, to act in 
conjunction with Carmagnola who led 
the land army. Her sailors were 
accustomed to win sea-battles, and 
Carmagnola had never yet been de- 
feated. Conceive then how she was 
likely to receive the news that came 
to her by two dolorous posts : first, of 
an ambuscade in which her general 
had lost a thousand of her cavalry ; 
and, some weeks later, of a river-battle 
in which all her ships save six were 
sunk or taken, about eight thousand of 
her soldiers being captured and over 
two thousand killed, and from which 
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even the paymaster with his boxes of 
ducats had failed to escape. There 
was loud groaning in Venice over 
these disasters. The common people, 
with natural fickleness, declaimed 
against Carmagnvla as the cause of all. 
They said he had purposely walked 
into the ambuscade, and designedly 
kept himself aloof from their admiral 
during the fighting on the Po. There 
is no telling what the Senate thought 
on the subject. We know only that 
they hastened to send word to 
Carmagnola not to reproach himself 
about a calamity for which they did 
nos hold him responsible, and to assure 
him that they continued to believe 
entirely in his loyalty towards them. 

These battles were in March and 
June, 1451. There was still hope that 
the misfortune might be retrieved. The 
Venetian army was thirty thousand 
strong, that of Visconti but eight thou- 
sand. Even a tyro in the tield might 
annihilate his opponent with such 
superiority of forces. But Carmagnola 
made no movement. He received 
messengers from Visconti as_ before, 
and continued to despatch them to the 
Senate. Already however the fancy 
had grown strong in Venice that their 
general was trifling with them, and 
that he had other dealings with Vis- 
conti of a more secret kind. One day 
it was moved in the Senate that an 
inquiry be made into his conduct. 
The motion was rejected, though not 
without debate ; but it ought to have 
warned Carmagnola that he was on 
the brink of a precipice. 

The son of the swineherd had by 
this time lost control of circumstances. 
He was deaf to the urgings and even 
prayers that came to him from Venice. 
The Senate resorted to bribes. He 
was almost invited to make his own 
terms with them, if only he would set 
his face towards Milan, which was 
confessedly in his power. They sobbed 
about the expense of the army, their 
defeats, and the shallow condition of 
the exchequer. The city was tremu- 
lous with anxiety, which he and no 
one else could allay. 
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And to all this Carmagnola was 
dumb. He lived a placid domestic 
life with his wife and children, safe in 
a palace of Brescia, and left Filippo to 
do what he pleased. It was un- 
pardonable. Without doubt public 
opinion in Venice was now all against 
him. We may be sure there was 
daily talk of him in the council 
chamber, and discussion about the 
evidence of his criminality. But one 
other chance of salvation remained to 
him. The Germans were coming at 
last from the north, to attack Venetian 
territory in flank The Senate sent 
two new proveedifori to Carmagnola, 
exhorting him to move against this 
fresh enemy. Nor did they utter one 
word of distrust or blame by the 
mouth of their representatives ; if 
only he would discomfort the Hun- 
garians and take the fortress of 
Soncino, which had lain at his merey 
for months, they could yet forgive 
him. But though he did do some- 
thing against the invaders, he 
neglected Soncino, and even allowed 
Visconti to retake certain castles and 
towns which he might have saved by 
the uplifting of his hands. It was 
clear to all intelligences that there 
was collusion between him and _ his 
old master. Venice had nothing more 
to do but secure him as a traitor. 

The debate on the subject was of 
course kept as secret as the tomb. It 
was a matter that concerned the 
Council of Ten. When aught of more 
importance than common was to be 
decided by them, they asked for an 
addition of twenty members to their 
number; if the matter was very grave, 
an addition of forty. The motion for 
Carmagnola’s arrest was passed in a 
council with twenty additional mem- 
bers. He was no longer “magniticent” 
in their documents of State. 

They invited him to Venice as if 
for an ordinary consultation about 
military affairs; perhaps even, as it 
was reported, merely to attend at the 
baptism of one of the Doge's children. 
Had he tried to evade the invitation, 
the governor of Brescia had orders to 
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arrest him, 
prisoner. 
He went without a moment’s hesi- 


and send him as a 
But this was unnecessary. 


tation, and viewed the troop of 
soldiers who accompanied him as a 
guard of honour, not as sentinels 
upon his liberty. The populace also 
were deceived; they feasted and 
cheered him in the towns where he 
rested for the night. Only they who 
had him in charge were in the secret ; 
and they must have smiled sardonic- 
ally at these demonstrations. 

Thus on April 7th Carmagnola 
was brought to Venice herself, where 
he was received by eight noblemen, 
who escorted him straightway to the 
Doge’s palace. The Doge pleaded an 
indisposition, and would not see him. 
Hearing this, Carmagnola turned to 
leave the palace, to go to his own 
house ; but at the door which led to 
the prisons he was stopped by the 
words, “This way, if you please, my 
lord.” The veil of his illusion was 
suddenly lifted. “I see well that I 
am a dead man!” he exclaimed, as he 
allowed the jailers to push him into 
the passage. 

The last scene in Carmagnola’s life 
occurred a month later. Holy Week 
had intervened to respite him for 
a little while, but it had been a 
sorrowful interval for him. They had 
applied the fire to his feet so 
mercilessly that (if unproven allega- 
tions may be believed) he had 
confessed his treachery. His wife too 
had been examined, and a certain fair 
lady known as “La Bella,’ who had 
shared his domestic circle. Their 
evidence also was said to have been 
against him. One cannot be sure 
that it was so, for even the hundreds 
of thousands of manuscript folios in 
the archives of the Frari afford no 
authoritative proof of this; but it is 
clear that the Senate were satisfied 
that it was their duty to put an end 


to the great condottiere. They were 
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not concerned to excuse themselves to 
the world for such a deed. Sarju’s 
maxim, that ‘ Justice includes every- 
thing that may contribute to the 
preservation of the State,” is a 
principle upon which nations are wont 
to rely. It was but rewarding evil 
for evil, a State obligation of the most 
obvious kind. He was sentenced in 
council on May 5th, twenty-six votes 
being recorded against him, one in 
his favour, and nine neutral. On the 
evening of the same day they led him 
to the spot where other malefactors 
were executed, and at the third blow 
his head was severed from his body. 
It was a pitiful end, but, in the words 
of his tombstone at Milan (whither 
his body was afterwards transported), 
‘One must put up with the decrees of 
Fate (Quod fata jubent, ferre necesse 
est).” 

Some think that Venice slew 
Carmagnola mainly that she might 
confiscate his wealth. He was very 
rich, and the three hundred thousand 
golden ducats which they found in his 
coffers would pay the expenses of the 
army for five or six months. But on 
the whole, one may spare the Senate 
this slur upon their reputation. For 
though they were not scrupulous to 
fulfil the various benefits in Carmag- 
nola’s will (dowries to poor girls, 
money for a church, and the like), 
they voted certain sums to his widow 
and daughters, whom they further 
assured of their protection so long as 
they stayed in Venetian territory. 

As for Filippo Visconti, he professed 
infinite sorrow at Carmagnola’s un- 
timely fate ; and this, of itself, seems 
to justify Venice in putting him to 
death. But there is no knowing if 
this bitter schemer was not really as 
delighted by the tragedy as are all 
men when their most cherished plans 
come to full fruition. 
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ROUSSEAU’S THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


WE have, most of us, been accustomed 
to accept Rousseau as a man whose 
genius was in too real a sense the issue 
of a diseased condition of mind and 
body for anything sane or wholesome to 
come out of him. To parents and 
guardians indeed his name has long 
been anathema ; supersensitive, heter- 
odox, lax in morals, the enemy of 
society, the sport of a maudlin sen- 
timentelism, to them his name, what- 
ever vision it may call up, certainly 
does not spell education. Yet the 
claims of Hmi/e as a work of serious 
ethical purpose once stood high. The 
book in truth bristles with defects 
which are so patent that the critic 
might almost pass them by if they were 
less fundamental. As a matter of fact 
they form the basis for the whole super- 
structure. One virtue however it as- 
suredly has, and that is the solid one 
which belongs to the work of a man 
of clear head, of full courage, and 
rare power in the manipulation of lan- 
guage. The result is a homogeneous 
and comprehensive whole, in which 
each least significant detail has been 
treated with a microscopic thorough- 
ness. So thoughtful a contribution to 
the science of the education of children 
deserves at least our respectful re- 
cognition, Starting from the very birth 
of his subject, Rousseau does not quit 
him till he is safely married to a wife, 
as well equipped educationally for her 
part as he for his; nor is he content 
to deal in generalities and avoid difti- 
culties, but on the contrary lays down 
rules which leave something to be 
desired on the score of flexibility, and 
divides the matter with which educa- 
tion is concerned with a preciseness 
which argues some want of sense of 
the intimate way in which one subject 
is hound up with another. More im- 
portant still, he confronts the religious 


question with boldness, and in The 
Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of Faith 
expounds the emotional Deism which 
was the natural issue of his fervid 
temperament. 

It is difficult to forget that the man 
who begins his book with an appeal to 
mothers as sensible as it was well- 
timed, and displays a positively minute 
thoughtfulness for helpless infant 
humanity, had in his own person 
flouted the maxims which he was 
presently to lay down. The reader of 
the Confessions, however, will remem- 
ber how hardly his denial of the obliga- 
tions of fatherhood weighed on his con- 
science in later years. Nor does it do to 
forget that the man was made up of 
contradictions, that the aspirations of 
one day were forgotten the next, the 
vows revoked, the convictions under- 
mined, and all in perfect sincerity. 
Nature and circumstance combined to 
make him what he was, one of the 
most notable illustrations of weakness 
in strength that the world has seen, 
enemy to no one but himself, suspicious 
of every friend, but a firm believer in 
the goodness of human nature at 
large. 

The fashionable mothers whom Rous- 
seau denounces and on whom he cries 
may very possibly be matched to-day ; 
but for the vast mass of contemporary 
motherhood there is nothing to detain 
us in the recommendations on purely 
physical matters with which the earlier 
pages are filled. Man in his natural 
state, with a simplicity of tastes which 
makes him relatively strong, lord of 
himself and self-suflicing, innocent and 
kindly,—an abstraction, in a word, in 
the formation of which the evidence of 
savage life goes for nothing—is wholly 
virtuous. If, as we know him, he has 


his faults, it results from nothing but 
This granted, it 


mistaken education. 
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follows that the natural disposition 
should be allowed time to crystallise 
before active education is begun. On 
these premisses, the latter of which 
might be admissible if the major were 
not so glaringly false, Rousseau bases 
his system. Admitting, as he does, 
every possible difference between one 
man and another except in this one 
element of goodness, he lays it down as 
essential that the first ten or twelve 
years of a boy’s life should be devoted 
to the encouragement of the body, while 
the mind is allowed almost to lie fallow. 
A strong bent will turn everything to 
account. But Rousseau will tell us that, 
in the great majority of instances, to 
attempt education before the character 
has made itself clear is to court dis- 
aster. Persistence may mean success 
in preventing the true disposition of 
the pupil from ever showing itself, but 
cannot make it become other than it 
is, a proposition not easy to reconcile 
with the aforesaid theory of degrada- 
tion. 

The corollary of this large and un- 
supported assumption is the denial of 
morality or reason to childhood. 
Reason, by some strange perversity, is 
assumed not to grow with the years, 
but to spring up in a moment half- 
mature, as if it were a sudden gift 
from heaven. 

Rousseau, who tells us that he 
would rather be a man of paradox 
than one of prejudice, hastens to 
assume the former character, without 
making it quite clear that he avoids 
the latter, by declaring, as he does 
over and over again in one form or 
another, that the greatest, the most 
vital rule of education is not to gain 
time, but to know how to lose it ; and 
he will have it that, if time is lost as 
it ought to be, the child whose stock- 
in-trade at twelve consists of a well- 
nourished and active body, and a mind 
the tablets of which are still almost 
unsullied, will so make use of these 
seemingly modest acquirements as to 
be level with his contemporaries in 
three years. 

It is plain that the child becomes at 


once far more difficult of approach if 
we can appeal neither to the germ of 
conscience nor to that of reason. 
Rousseau, however, who was imbued 
with a notion of the stern law of 
necessity which Greek literature made 
familiar to us, and Victor Hugo has 
illuminated with the light of romance, 
finds in it a controlling power which 
serves his turn. The dim conscious 
ness of impotence must necessarily be 
common to all children at an early 
age, and their reliance on others opens 
a ready means of exercising control. 
When the law is to be enforced there 
must be no question at all as to its 
finality. The “No” of the parent is 
to be like a wall of brass against 
which the tiny hands may batter in 
vain, impassive, immovable, and in- 
exorable. This simple substitution of 
force of circumstances for exercise of 
authority secures a course of conduct 
in the child which is almost purely 
mechanical, and, where morality is 
denied, it is a strictly logical proceed- 
ing. The result of course is that, as 
there is no authority, there is no 
obedience; and where there is no 
obedience there can be no rewards or 
punishments, as such, If, for instance, 
we take the case of a child who has 
made itself troublesome by breaking 
windows, as he acts purely from the 
destructive impulse which is common 
to the young, we accept it in silence, 
If the thing occurs again, we are to 
say drily (a device which is either 
meaningless to a child or distinctly 
harmful, but a very favourite one with 
Rousseau), “The windows are my 
property,” and proceed to shut him up 
in a dark room. He will prebably 
appeal to a servant to let him out: he 
is struggling against circumstances 
and not against authority, be it 
remembered, and his action is quite 
justifiable ; but his tutor has, of course, 
been beforehand, and the well-drilled 
servant refuses on the ground that he 
too has got his glass to preserve. 
Finally, on a hint which the child 
catches, he proposes to give up glass- 
breaking in exchange for liberty, a 
E 2 
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thing which he is only too glad to do, 
and is restored to freedom. This 
brief illustration is enough in itself to 
expose the utterly unnatural character 
of the system on which the prophet of 
nature works, but there are one or 
two points which call for particular 
attention. 

It must have occurred to us at 
once that the law of necessity by it- 
self was a far from adequate equip- 
ment for the parent or tutor, An 
active, moving principle is every bit 
as essential as that of control, but it 
was left quite unprovided for so long 
as the sense of powerlessness in the 
child gave the only hold on him. We 
have now learnt that this is to be 
supplemented by a sense of expedi- 
ency pure and simple. It will be 
noticed that the proposition just men- 
tioned comes, or so the child believes, 
from himself and not from his tutor, 
and it is vital, if Rousseau was right 
in his estimate of a child’s character, 
that it should do so. A promise ex- 
tracted from a child, as we now learn, 
means absolutely nothing to him; 
give him a cake and he will undertake 
to jump out of the window directly he 
has eaten it; but when the cake is 
finished, so is the whole transaction 
so far as he is concerned. If, how- 
ever, the undertaking is his own, it is 
so because he has seen clearly that he 
will be no loser. Here then is direct 
encouragement of a most ignoble and 
debasing impulse. ‘“ Speak to him of 
obedience,” says Rousseau, “and he 
will not understand you: tell him to 
do something, he will not hear you ; 
but say,‘ If you will gratify me in 
such and such away, I will do the same 
by you when I have an opportunity,’ 
and instantly he will do his best to 
carry out your wishes.’ There is 
another noteworthy feature in this 
episode, and that is the evident pre- 
arrangement of the scenes through 
which he passes. Ask any man or 


woman what qualities they consider 
most essential in dealing with a child, 
and it will be surprising if they do 
not name straightforwardness among 
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the first.. Rousseau will have none of 
that ; if his goal is truth he marches 
to it along the path of deception, and 
seeks nature amid the trickeries of 
the stage. Not only is every servant 
in the house trained to act a part, but 
the gardener is taught to fly into an 
assumed passion, so that Emile, who 
has been using his spade not wisely 
but too well, may learn not to inter- 
fere with the rights of property. To 
know Emile is indeed to submit your- 
self bound hand and foot to the 
dramatic instincts of the tutor, who 
pre-arranges everything, even to the 
meeting of his pupil with the woman 
who has been marked out for his wife. 
Indeed one almost forgets that it is a 
philosopher who is expounding his 
system, and begins to laugh with the 
writer when he describes the aston- 
ished disappointment of the tutor on 
discovering a scene between a comrade 
and his pupil, which he had taken to 
be a regular set piece after his own 
heart, to be a mere unrehearsed effect 
after all. 

The virtues of his method are still 
to be found. Morality we have seen 
denied ; we have been told that the 
child who gives alms does so because 
he looks for a handsome compensation ; 
that to treat youth as reasonable is 
to make it disputatious ; to put a child 
on his honour is to teach him to lie, 
and to exert authority to foster 
mutiny ; but all this and more than 
this is explicable when we remember 
the nature of the society in which 
Rousseau moved in Paris. He,’ of 
course, argued wrongly from the re- 


. sults which were before him ; but an 


unreasonable, untrustworthy, selfish, 
and mutinous habit is so easily en- 
gendered in childhood, that a too 
hasty denial of qualities, which a 
clearer insight would have shown to 
be there all the time struggling vainly 
to the light, is at least an intelligible 
mistake. 

If we once realise that for Rousseau 


the evidence for his conclusions was 


convincing, we shall see that he had 
no alternative but to enlist some form 
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of the law of necessity in his service, 
and the proceeding is all the more 
natural when we remember what edu- 
cation meant forhim. The end which 
he proposed was not likely to be a 
conventional one. The ideas which 
went to feed the French Revolution, 
the sentiments which Robespierre took 
for his own, break out on every page. 
The dignity of labour, the equality of 
man, the merits of good citizenship 
are his watchwords; nature is_ his 
goddess. He will train up no mere 
gentleman, as Locke did: he has not 
that honour; but a man of simple 
habits, of pure desires and ready 
hands, a man sociable and friendly, 
who reads in no book but that of 
nature, who honours age more than 
office, and exalts busy toilers above 
mere intellectual eminence ; who listens 
to the voice of wisdom and not to 
that of opinion, who loves the beau- 
tiful and pursues the right. Experi- 
ence alone, says Rousseau, will fit 
a man for the battle of life, and the 
child cannot too soon make acquaint- 
ance with the stern logic of facts. 
If the disillusionment comes late in 
life it will be all the rougher, and the 
subject will be less well qualified to 
endure it. Briefly, the child as soon 
as it realises anything will find itself 
a member of a republic in little, not 
the crowned king of the household. 
Baldly put, a system of passive resist- 
ance to impotent tears seems a harsh 
one, but if refusal is to be absolute, 
so is assent to be unconditional. Rous- 
seau will tell us that if the fancies of 
a child are once given way to he will 
become a tyrant. Nature has made 
him feeble because his tendencies are 
all destructive ; but if he is able to 
turn all about him into his agents, he 
will wreak his mad will like a Cali- 
gula of the nursery. I have seen a 
child, he says, who asked to have the 
house upset, who would play Mahomet 
to the mountain, and set down the 
impotence of his slaves as sheer rebel- 
lion. The child then must, when the 
occasion comes, submit to the inexor- 
able yoke of facts; but generally 


speaking, he will be accorded a measure 
of liberty which, at first sight, is only 
bounded when it trenches on the 
liberty of others. More liberty, less 
empire, that is, in sum, the keynote. 
The earliest tears of a child are 
prayers ; for good or bad, they are his 
only means of communication, ard to 
ignore them or treat them as a crime 
is to evoke a lasting sense of injustice. 
All this may seem too trivial to 
occupy a philosopher; but if he did 
not esteem it beneath his notice, it is 
worth ours too, because it serves to 
correct the impression of severity 
which a less particular scrutiny un- 
doubtedly creates. That is far enough 
from Rousseau’s mind. ‘“ Why,” he 
rather asks of parents at large, ‘‘ why 
destroy the happiness of those little in- 
nocents during the brief years which 
slip away so fast?” All this time 
the hardening process is going on. 
Rousseau certainly makes a great 
mistake in wishing to accustom his 
young charge to the sight and touch 
of things which are absolutely revolt- 
ing in themselves, whether it is done by 
degrees or not, for acquaintance with 
what is hideous and stariling must 
either unduly blunt the sensibilities 
or shatter the nerves, and when to 
this is added an ordered irregularity 
in meals, bedtime, and length of sleep, 
so that nothing may be the result of 
habit and everything of actual need, 
it is plain that this will indeed be 
a case of the survival of the fittest. 
Scattered broadcast over these 
pages, like gold among the sand, are 
many of those acute observations, 
those notes of universal application, 
those felicitous illustrations which 
give this book a permanent value for 
those who will set themselves to read 
it What more hippy in a small 
way than the comparison of the child 
who is fondly supposed to be preco- 
cious to the prophet of the almanack ? 
It would be odd if one prophecy did 
not come true out of hundreds, and it 
is equally unlikely that a child should 
go on talking nonsense indefinitely 
without happening upon a single jewel 
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of speech. Again, how obvious when 
once said, and yet how needful the 
warning, that what words mean to us 
they may not, and probably do not, 
mean to the child; that with him 
nothing must be left to be understood, 
or you will find that the world is 
supposed to be made of paper because 
the globe is so. But all this must be 
sought in the book itself. There is 
however one scene which ought to be 
reproduced, because it exposes so 
happily the futility of supposing that 
a child can rise sufficiently from the 
concrete to the abstract to take an 
intelligent part in the discussions of 
his elders. It appears that at a certain 
dinner, whereat our tutor was present, 
the question arose as to whether 
Alexander was to be rather blamed 
for his rashness or applauded for his 
courage in drinking the medicine 
which he had every reason to suppose 
had been prepared for his destruction. 
The debate waxed high; the tutor, 
who tells the story, modestly nursed 
his own superiority, and only informs 
his readers that, to a man of under- 
standing, Alexander’s merit of course 
lay in the practical assertion of his 
belief in human goodness; the petit 
bonhomme was not so reticent and 
gave his vote for courage rather than 
rashness amid acclamations. Subse- 
quently the tutor, who had his sus- 
picions, took the boy for a walk in 
the park; all his chatter was still of 
the Macedonian’s unprecedented pluck, 
but wherein did he believe it to con- 
sist! Merely in this, that he had 
drunk a nasty dose at one breath and 
without changing countenance. 

With all his devotion to bodily 
culture Rousseau did not of course 
look forward to having a mere well- 
developed-animal on his hands after 
twelve years’ training. He puts 
reason aside altogether for the time, 
but he devotes himself untiringly 
to perfecting the senses in the per- 
formance of their various functions, 
without condemning his pupil to the 
sedentary life which he declares with 
justice to be naturally abhorrent to 


youth. The sharpening of the senses 
being the end, the more particular 
branches of learning are regarded 
simply as means and quite devoid of 
any intrinsic value. Thus we find 
that, if Emile is to be taught drawing, 
it is purely and simply for the sake 
of the sympathy between hand and 
eye which it fosters. With the same 
object the child shall be encouraged 
to disport himself at tennis and 
billiards, and shall intensify the sense 
of touch by playing various musical 
instruments, and by accustoming him- 
self to doing things in the dark. 
Further, he shall learn by experience 
the elementary principles of mechanics 
and hydrostatics, and, as his reason 
grows, shall work out for himself (for 
the tutor is never to do more than 
start a train of thought) the motion 
of the earth; he shall learn to caleu- 
late weights, numbers, and distance, 
the relation which sight bears to hear- 
ing and that of smell to taste, in 
which connection Rousseau, who is 
now bent on reality, takes occasion 
to declaim against the common custom 
of smothering a powder in sugar, 
because it makes null and void the 
wise dispensation of nature in setting 
the nose as the Cerberus of the palate. 
The Central African who answered his 
European guest’s objection to dine 
off stinking fish by saying that one does 
not eat the smell, dealt in subtleties 
which do not make our philosopher’s 
appeal less logical, however strained 
its application. Such an education as 
this has nothing incommon witha town- 
life. Man is no book for child to read in, 
whether he be the man in the street 
or the man of history, of the work- 
ings of whose mind the historian says 
so little, of his mere physical actions 
so much. There is no book, indeed, 
which is not useless at this stage, for 
they offer, as yet, mere words with- 
out ideas. Memory’s day too will 


come, but not till the light of reason 
is already above the horizon, for her 
real province is to supply the raw 
material for reason to work upon, the 
receipts, as they have been called, in 
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the association of which the concept 
has its being. And if the books are 
valueless, so too is the multiplication 
of languages. Cornelius O’Dowd once 
said that no great linguist was ever a 
great man, because the art consists not 
in the mere adoption of words, but of 
ideas, in a change of mental attitude, 
and argues a want of backbone and 
conviction in its possessor ; so Rousseau 
will tell us, that to give a child a 
second language is merely to double 
his stock of synonyms, without adding 
to his stock of ideas. 

The boy is now supposed to have 
reached his twelfth year, and we have 
already seen the beginnings of the 
reign of reason. Purely Utopian as 
is Rousseau’s scheme as a whole (and 
he really owns to so much himself), 
there is something fascinating in its 
unshackled originality, for we may 
call it original though Plato has been 
laid under contribution ; and in the 
daring thoroughness which will allow 
nothing to be food for memory which 
has not been first understood, which 
makes more bearable the obvious ar- 
tificiality and insincerity of a method 
in which the child is entrapped into 
lessons when he least expects it, in 
which the semblance of liberty con- 
ceals a real subjection, in which stones 
are for ever supplying sermons, and 
nothing is too humble to point a moral. 
No stronger argument against it, how- 
ever, could be found than the picture 
of the enfant terrible to whom Rous- 
seau proudly points in vindication of 
his theories. 

So far we have been merely putting 
in the foundation. The actual super- 
structure is now to be built up, and 
Rousseau begins by casting about for 
something which shall express vividly 
the sort of “ handiness” which he be- 
lieves to be the important feature in 
the education of rich and poor alike. 
He finds what he wants in his choice 
of a manual of education which is, not 
Aristotle, nor Buffon, but Robinson 
Crusoe. If the meaning had been 
would have been 
Man must be a good 


obscure before, it 
patent now. 
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citizen, but he must be a little re- 
public in himself, independent and 
self-sufficient as if he were born to 
live under the ideal conditions of the 
state of nature. Whatever his station 
he must learn a trade, for there is a 
solid resource in that, and the more 
nearly it is allied to nature the more 
honourable it will be. This clearly 
points to agriculture ; but Emile, who 
was already familiar with country life, 
becomes the apprentice of a joiner, 
not so much for the sake of learning 
joinery as such, as to raise himself to 
the position of a joiner. The truly 
republican flavour with which the 
whole system of education is tinged 
is shown not less in the work that is 
done than in the conditions under 
which it is done. Each man or boy 
is the citizen above everything, the 
unit in a large society of equals, and 
his work is to be regarded not as an 
individual production but as a contri- 
bution, bad or good and by whom 
made no matter, to the common fund 
of labour. Rousseau has discounten- 
anced anything like emulation from 
the first ; he denies this stimulus alto- 
gether now, and when Emile is pre- 
paring to take to himself the praises 
of a piece of work which is his own, 
the tutor says coldly, “‘The work is 
yours, or some one else’s ; it is none 
the less well done.” 

Nothing could point more clearly 
the paramount nature of the claims of 
society ; and at the very end of all 
when Emile, now fully equipped for 
life, decides to cast in his lot definitely 
with his fellow-men, and his decision 
is acclaimed, still there runs a thread 
of antagonism to this dependence on 
man throughout the book, as if its 
writer were putting the pros and cons 
to himself no less than to his imaginary 
pupil, Elsewhere he calls on man, if 
he would be happy, to restrict his in- 
tercourse, and to put his dependence 
wholly on things if he would be free. 
Here speaks the man whom the most 
earnest remonstrances of his friends 
could not keep from his well-loved 
solitudes, but the obvious bent of his 
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own personal predilections does little 
to disturb the tenor of his teaching, 
and we shall see, now that the study 
of mankind is to begin, how sedulously 
he nourishes a feeling of love and pity 
for humanity. 

Human nature, unfortunately, as 
Rousseau knew it, would, as he felt, 
have been more likely to shock a boy 
whose life had been spent in a state 
of pastoral innocence, than to move 
his sympathy. As yet he has not learnt 
the meaning of the latter word ; but 
as Ulysses felt pity when he looked 
on Ajax distraught, so may a_ hint 
of the mutability of human things 
move him to some semblance of com- 
passion. Extend your self-love to 
others, says Rousseau, and it will be- 
come a virtue ; a sentiment which may 
be Aristotelian, but is not convincing. 

If, however, innocence is to look on 
worldliness without contempt, he must 
first have taken to himself the doc 
trine, which his tutor would have been 
quite sincere in teaching him, that 
man is naturally all that is good 
though society may be all that is bad, 
and that while all collectively are 
contemptible, each individually calls 
for a profound pity. Let him turn now 
‘o history, and particularly let him 
study in the incomparable Plutarch 
the behaviour of the great in the little 
things of life, for there, more than 
anywhere else, the picture of the man 
of the market-place finds its balance 
and complement in the intimate study 
of the man of the domestic hearth. 

The question of religious instruction 
is too large to enter upon here, and 
it must suttice to say, speaking broadly, 
that Rousseau would envelope the idea 
of God in a profound mystery, trusting, 
with some show of reason, to impress 
the pupil's imagination more com- 
pletely in that way than by any 
specific teaching. This, at any rate, 
must suttice till, in the natural course 
of its expansion, the mind becomes 
persistently engrossed with such lofty 
matters. His own religion, while he 
preaches in other things the sternest 
refusal to take anything for granted, 


is strictly emotional; he denies all 
revelation, as generally accepted, on 
& priori grounds, but practically sub- 
stitutes, for his own personal support, 
a revelation which has no better cre- 
dentials than the cravings of his 
nature. “ What!” he says, “if there 
were but one man in the whole world, 
to whose ears the Word of God, as 
revealed, had never come, would that 
not be enough to discredit it?” To 
which we may reply that his reliance 
on the beauty of the world, as the sign 
of a beneficent Maker, would be just 
as completely answered if there was 
a single human being in existence 
who knew no other world than the 
Black Country. 

Rut if religion is to be postponed, 
some sheet-anchor must be found to 
hold the frail bark from drifting on 
to a lee shore, a point which naturally 
did not escape a too susceptible Rous- 
seau, though, as he says with much 
justice, the moral obliquities of a 
young man are much more generally 
a concession to opinion than the result 
of any personal predisposition. His 
natural bent is rather towards friend- 
ship and hero-worship; and if, in 
Emile’s case, this tendency is not well- 
defined, he has, at least, an absolute 
disregard for opinion and a large 
degree of self-esteem. Rousseau, how- 
ever, thinks the danger a real one, 
and he proposes to meet it doubly, by 
tiring the body and preoccupying the 
imagination. The first object is to 
be attained by a persistent devotion 
to the pleasures of the chase, and the 
second by chaining the roving fancies 
to an ideal, which is endued with a 
name for the sake of giving it reality. 
Thus the second expedient proves a 
little less mechanical than the first, 
and we are still face to face with the 
fault which has been our bane from 
the very beginning. The meeting of 


Emile and the real Sophie is the 
climax of deception ; it resulted from 
an elaborately arranged accident in 
which Sophie’s parents took part, and 
in point of fact the two young people 
were no more free agents than if they 
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had been driven to the altar at the 
point of the sword. 

With the two years’ probation 
which tutor and pupil spent in travel 
we need not particularly concern our- 
selves. Their study was rather the 
societies which peopled the countries 
through which they passed than the 
countries themselves. But if this was 
the purpose which the journey was 
ostensibly to fulfil, there was another 
reason at bottom, and that a purely 
moral one. Mere physical pain has 
been met and vanquished: death is 
regarded with something of the indif- 
ference of the savage; but the moral 
victory over the passions has still to 
be won, for, so far, they have been di- 
verted rather than faced. Here Rous- 
seau rises, almost for the first time in 
practice, however often in words, to 
a higher level and a purer atmosphere 
than we have hitherto been breathing 
in his company. But this is the last 
touch ; and in a moment we find him 
presenting to usas his handiwork a 
man in whose armour of perfection 
there is no discoverable flaw, who is 
whole in mind and body, full of sense, 
of reason, of humanity, pursuing the 
good and the beautiful, master of his 
passions, no slave to public opinion, 
but amenable to the dictates of wisdom 
and obedient to the voice. of friendship, 
possessing every useful talent, and 
many agreeable ones. So the catalogue 
goes on; it is not new to us as an 
aspiration, but it is now presented to 
us for the first time as an actuality, 
Are we to take the artist at his own 
valuation, or may we not ask whether 
our Pygmalion is justified in believing 
that his marble-cold creation is now 
informed by the breath of every virtue ! 
Contining ourselves to the moral aspect 
of the matter, is it possible, we ask in 
amazement, that a human being whose 
mainspring has for so long been pure 
selfishness could ever be to his fellow 
men what Rousseau would have us 


believe? Is love of self a quality 
which needs but extension to be love 
of mankind ; or is it not rather some- 
thing which will brook no rival, but 
grows with the years till it reigns un- 
disputed on the throne of the affec- 
tions? Is he a truly moral man who 
is moral by habit rather than by con- 
viction, who has known nothing of 
self-restraint but impotence, who has 
curbed his anger because he believed 
it to be a physical seizure, who has 
been truthful because a lie could 
never profit him, who has befriended 
his associates that he might be be- 
friended in his turn, who has lived for 
the moment and left the future to 
itself, whose compassion is rooted in 
self-regard, who has had the spirit of 
opposition trampled down in him, and 
has not been allowed to quell it? All 
these are merely the virtues of passi- 
vity, yet it is Rousseau himself who 
asks how we can be virtucus without 
a combat, or strong if we have not 
subdued weak nature to our will. 
Strange words those for one who does 
his best to change a moral being into 
a machine. No! the choice must be 
made once for all; morality stands on 
one side, habit on the other, but they 
cannot dwell under the same roof-tree. 
It is easy enough to assume that all 
means to a good end must be good, 
that the end will abide by the pupil, 
while the means sink into oblivion, 
but habits cannot so easily be taken 
up and discarded, points of view 
shifted, and old lessons forgot, as 
Rousseau implies. He deludes him- 
self if he believes that he has reached 
his goal, for the man whom he vaunts 
so confidently with his many-stored 
Tower of Virtues is like a house that 
is built on the sands. Let the winds 
once blow and the rain beat, and its 
foundations will crumble from under it. 


A. E. Srreet. 











A DEBT OF HONOUR. 


A FLooD of yellow sunshine on 
yellow sand, and a horse at the gallop. 
A horse guided by an English boy, in 
blue spectacles, sitting squarely enough 
but somewhat stiffly in his saddle, as 
if too independent to give himself 
away even to the joyous swing of the 
handsome little beast beneath him. 
A big boy undoubtedly ; but a boy for 
all his size, and despite the fact that 
he was an Assistant Commissioner of 
the third grade. In other words, one 
appointed to administer justice to the 
ignorant heathen; those ignorant 
heathen who seemed to have such odd 
ideas of life, and to require such im- 
mediate regeneration,—at the hands 
of English boys. 

In front, across the foreground, the 
glaring white high road for which he 
was steering; to the left centre a 
gnarled, knotted old jhand tree hung 
with coloured threads and patches, 
proclaiming it to be still sacred to 
some effete modern form of serpent- 
worship; one of those mysterious 
Indian cults of which no one, not even 
the disciples themselves, know any- 
thing. Young Jones, or Smith,— 
what matters the name when a 
character has but to figure before the 
footlights of a single scene !—noticed 
these threads and patches with the 
quick but incomprehensive eye of 
superiority. A not uncommon feeling 
of contemptuous interest came over 
him, which prolonged itself even when 
the cause changed into a wonder why 
the brute he was riding would not 
keep its head at the proper angle. 
Then darkness, and silence ! 

Smith-Jones’ horse had put its foot 
into a rat-hole and given him a bad 
fall, about as bad a fall as could well 
have been, short of those curious 
plunges over the edge of one world 
into the next. He lay white and still 


on the yellow sand, neither in time 
nor eternity, for a long while. How 
long matters no more than his name, 
for this is the story of Smith-Jones, 
and it is through his eyes and his 
thoughts that it must be seen and 
told; therefore until he began to 
regain consciousness the scene re- 
mained, as it were, a blank, despite 
the fact that there were other actors 
on the stage. 

Most people when coming to them- 
selves (to use a popular but confusing 
phrase) meet tirst of all with the sound 
of slow, storm-spent breakers rolling 
in on some unknown shore. Is it the 
one they are leaving, or the one to 
which they seek return? Who 
knows!—for the vague wonder isstilled 
by a whispered hush / growing louder 
and louder as if both worlds were 
waiting, finger on lip, for a decision. 
Then, as a rule, comes a kindly, 
familiar voice or touch to settle the 
question in favour of this earth ; 
perhaps, some day it may come to 
summon us to another. Again, who 
knows ? 

Smith-Jones, however, felt some- 
thing so distinctly unfamiliar that he 
opened his eyes in a fright, relieved to 
find himself in that unmistakable 
flood of sunshine which does not exist 
out of India. Briefly he felt, or 
thought he felt, a kiss upon his lips. 
Now Smith-Jones, like most well- 
trained, unemotional English boys had 
a strong dislike to kisses. He lumped 
them, with many other things, under 
the generic term bosh, and confined 
himself to reserved pecks at the fore- 
heads of his mother, his sisters, his 
aunts, and an occasional, a very oc- 
casional, cousin. Even when they 
had all stood round in tears while 


Robin the gardener hoisted the brand- 
new cabin-trunk on to the fly, which 
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from the large white placards on the 
luggage was evidently destined to 
carry Smith-Jones part of the way to 
Bombay, he had only got as far as a 
kiss on the cheek, despite a choke in 
his throat, and a distinct inclination 
to cry. 

And now ? 
extreme ! 

Lying on his back, a prey to some- 
what alarmed surprise, he became 
aware through his nose of a pleasant 
scent, and through his eyes, of the 
pendant mistletoe-like twigs of the 
jhand tree. Mistletoe,—yes, that 
might account for the kiss; but what 
about the perfume of roses? There 
it was again, in company with an old 
peacock’s feather fan which looked as 
if it were half through a severe 
moulting. Some one was fanning 
him, positively fanning him! for the 
feathers swooped again and again just 
above his face in composed curves 
suggestive of leisure and perpetual 
motion. He tried to find out more 
by turning his head ; an effort which 
made him realise that he had been 
within an ace of breaking his neck, 
and sobered him to acquiescence for a 
time. Not for long, however, seeing 
that the boy was a pertinacious boy. 
So, at the expense of a fearful rick, 
he discovered a hand and arm 
belonging to the fan; at least if it 
was a hand and arm after all 
and not merely a withered brown 
branch. Smith-Jones’s blue eyes came 
to the conclusion that it was at any 
rate the skeleton of a hand and arm, 
and what is more a curiously graceful 
skeleton. Then, being still confused 
out of speech, he tried to arrest the 
arm by catching hold of it ; but either 
he had not yet recovered a just 
estimate of distance, or it eluded his 
grasp, for the even monotony of the 
curve continued. And, on the whole, 
it was pleasant enough to lie on one’s 
back in the yellow sand and be fanned 
sleepily, gracefully. An enjoyment, 
however, which could not be allowed 
long continuance when there was a 
horse to be caught, a camp to be 


It was startling in the 


reached, a judgment to be written ; 
the whole burden of a world, in short, 
on Smith-Jones’s young shoulders. 

“ T could get up now, if you would 
remove that fan,” he said at last, 
weakly surprised at his own difficulty 
in stringing two words together in a 
foreign tongue. 

“There is no hurry, //uzoor,” came 
in immediate reply. “The Protector 
of the Poor being so very young, 
there is naturally plenty of time for 
all things ere he has to leave life ; 
yea, plenty of time.” 

What a remarkable voice! Soft as 
the cooing of the doves in the jhand 
tree, and no louder; the far-away 
echo of a voice, toneless, yet mellow. 
But then the whole experience was 
remarkable, and he lay trying to 
piece common-sense into it with 
his brain still muddled by the jar 
which had so nearly sent him to 
still more novel environments, until 
his hatred of bosh made him sit 
up suddenly, unsteadily, one hand 
supporting himself, the other averting 
the sweep of the fan. There was no 
doubt as to the place; yonder was 
the white road, there the responsible 
hole, the wallow in the sand where 
his horse had rolled, the jhand tree 
gay in its shreds and patches. 

3ut what was that to one side of 
him? Some one, either half-fledged 
girl or shrunken old woman, seated in 
one of those flat baskets which pack- 
men use for carrying their burdens. 
It was, in effect, a pack-basket, since 
cords attached it to one end of a 
banghy, or yoke, which was resting 
against a net-full of small earthen 
pots fastened to the other extremity 
of the pliant lever. The sight of a 
human being in a pack-basket was 
unusual, but Smith-Jones during the 
last six months (that is to say, during 
his service in India) had seen so 
many strange things that he set it 
down as yet another eccentricity of an 
eccentric people. The occupant of 
the basket, however, disturbed him 
more; he even thought, (with a 
certain sense of shame, which would 
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have been wanting had he been older, 
or younger) of fairy godmothers ; as if 
such banalities could be considered by 
Smith-Jones, Assistant Commissioner 
of the third grade. And yet he was 
not without excuse. Mr. Rider 
Haggard has described what “She” 
became when the fire scorched the 
charm out of a face and form which, 
but for magic, would have mouldered 
and been re-moulded to fresh beauty 
centuries and centuries before. The 
figure in the pack-basket was as 
shrunken, as shrivelled, asany “She.” 
Extreme old age had diiven woman- 
hood away : it had stolen every curve, 
every contour, every colour ; and yet, 
possibly because the slow furnace of 
natural life is kinder than its artificial 
fires, there was nothing unlovely in 
the wizened face or form. On the 
contrary, Smith-Jones, despite the 
memory of that fancied kiss still 
haunting his brain, looked at her 
without a shudder. She was dressed 
in a way which even his ignorance of 
the gala costumes of respectable 
females told him was unusual. A 
very full red silk petticoat bordered 
with gay colours was half tucked into 
the basket, half displayed over the 
edge in coquettish quillings and 
frillings of the bright embroidery. A 
loose sacque of the same stuff, many 
times too large for the bones it 
covered, lay in wrinkles on arms and 
bust with here and there a glint of 
tarnished tinsel, while a veil of like 
material, faded to a purplish tint, its 
heavy gold thread tracings torn, 
frayed, or wanting, hid all but the 
tiny hand and arm swaying the fan, 
and a shrunken, waxen face whence a 
pair of bright black eyes looked at 
him wisely. 

* The Presence would do well to re- 
pose once more,” came the worn-out 
voice. “He is not to die this time. 
He hath broken nought save his blue 
spectacles, and that is well. Spectacles 
are not for the young ; and, as this slave 
said but now, my Lord is in possession 
of such great youth that he can afford 
to rest till Dittu returns from pursuing 
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the Presence’s horse, which, conceiving 
that the Protector had no immediate 
need of its services, hath retired, 
after the manner of beasts, to gorge 
in a gram field. But I, being Dittu’s 
relation, can affirm that he will of a 
surety return ere long; therefore rest 
is within reach, and if the Presence 
will lie down again I will keep the fly- 
people from settling on the Presence’s 
face.” 

To tell the truth the effort to rise 
had made Smith-Jones feel decidedly 
queer, so without more ado he lay back 
on the pillow which the strange watcher 
had evidently improvised from the 
coarse outside veil she had worn over 
her finery. He guessed this by the 
lingering smell of roses which clung 
to the fabric. 

“ You might tell me how I came to 
fall off, and who youare,” said he after 
a pause ; a little fretfully, for he was 
unused to inaction, and impatient at 
things he did not understand. 

* Huzoor ! rat-holes are very simple 
things. Or perhaps it was a snake- 
hole. If my Lord had gone a space 
farther from the tree, he would not 
have been on sacred ground and then 
the serpent might not have revenged 
himself.” 

Smith-Jones gave a little wriggle. 
“ What bosh!’’ he muttered ; adding 
aloud as if to change the subject, 
** And who are you, mother?” 

“If my Lord dislikes old wives’ 
tales,” came the cooing voice, “he 
will not care for mine. He is so 
young. If the Presence’s great-grand- 
father f 

“What do you know about my 
great-grandfather?”’ he interrupted 
hotly. 

* Nothing; except that the Protector 
of the Poor must have had one. That 
is all. Nevertheless, if the Presence’s 
great-grandfather (Heaven cool his 
grave!) had been in Jodhnagar when 
he was young he might have heard 
Gulabi! sing. I am Gulabi, Wuzoor.” 

The peacock’s feather fan, with its 
scent of dead roses, swung backwards 

1 Rose. 
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and forwards, backwards and forwards, 
in that even rhythmical sweep which 
only those accustomed to the task from 
childhood can maintain for long with- 
out break or flaw. It was particularly 
soothing. 

“ T was singer to the great Maharani 
at the Pearl Palace,” went on the voice. 
“T had to sing her to sleep whilst I 
fanned her as I am fanning the Pillar 
of Justice even now. I used to sing 
also before the court in the evening, 
sitting in the screened room where only 
the great and the favoured had sight 
of my mistress. Sometimes the Pres: 
ence’s people came from over the sea; 
I have seen them. They came in those 
days for gold and jewels. Sometimes 
also for love ; not for justice as my Lord 
comes now. Nor did they wear blue 
spectacles; but then they were young, 
and I, who am so old now, I was young 
also.” 

The melancholy cadence of her words 
was quite lost on Smith-Jones who was 
fast recovering himself and beginning 
once more to take a rational view of 
life, and an interest in the situation, 
as a situation. Among other things 
he was a student of folk-lore, and the 
chance of acquiring information from 
this old woman, something that might 
even be construed intv a sun-myth, was 
exceedingly tempting. ‘ You must 
know a lot of old songs, mother,” he 
said in superior tones. “ Sing me one, 
while we are waiting for Dittu. Orif 
you can’t sing it, you know, just say 
it ; 1 only want the words.” 

Was it a faint chuckle he heard, as 
he lay prone on his back, or only a 
louder gurgle of those ceaseless doves 
in the jhand treet The old lady’s 
voice, imperturbably toneless, arrested 
his wonder. “ Why should I not sing, 
Huzoor, seeing I am of a family of 
bards. We sing both of the old and 
the new order. My father and my 
father’s father sang of them before 
me; yet I have no son to sing them 
after me. So the songs I sing die 
with me. When I am dead no one 
will hear them any more.” 

All the more reason why he should 





hear them now, thought Smith-Jones, 
feeling surreptitiously in his pocket 
for a note-book. 

“The Presence need not trouble 
himself. He must close his eyes or I 
shall forget my song. My singing is 
for sleep and dreams, and this song 
has been waiting to be sung so long 
that it is well nigh forgotten already. 
Listen and dream, Huzoor /”’ 

She began in the usual low chant, 
varied by occasional sudden turns 
modulating the tone into a higher or 
a lower key in accordance with the 
spirit of the story. From a musical 
point of view there was nothing 
remarkable in the performance, save 
the absolute want of vibration in the 
worn-out voice, whose even softness 
became all the more remarkable when 
contrasted by the passion in the 
words. Yet Smith-Jones felt at once 
that he was listening to a past mistress 
in her art. The art which in old times 
represented history, literature, and 
the drama, and made the desire for, 
or possession of, a really good bard a 
just cause for battle, murder, or 
sudden death among rival courts. He 
could not of course recollect the exact 
words used, but, in telling me the tale 
years after, he declared that his 
memory clung close to the original, 
and that her song swept on un- 
trammelled by more rhyme or rhythm 
than what seemed to come to it 
spontaneously through the chant. 
She sang, in fact, as the native bards 
sing, with every now and again an 
interlude of refrain or exclamation 
serving as a pause during which the 
singer grasps a fresh idea, a new 
measure. And this, according to 
Smith-Jones, was the song that she 
sang. 


Listen, Pillar of Justice! Listen. 


Roses smell sweet, but they are silent 
when the sun kisses them. I sing of a rose 
who sang, yet rose-like was silent of kisses. 
Heart of my heart! why should I sing of 
a kiss which never came, of the kiss 
owed to the rose, not by the dead but 
the living ! 

For what is a deal man’s kiss to lips 
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that are like the rose? He was so fair and 
young, he came from far over the seas. 
Was it jewels or gold he was seeking? No 
matter ! ‘twas love that he found. 

His hair was golder than gold, his eyes, 
full of laughter, were blue; blue as the 
sapphires he sought whilst love was seek- 
ing for him. Yea, the black sought for 
love in the blue. Oh, cold were his eyes! 
cold as the snows in the north when the 
rose began singing 


Hai, golden sun! Hai, cold blue skies! 
Grant me but this, a look, a kiss. 
Hai! Hai! Hai! 

Right to the inner court of marble and 
jewels, ’mid peacocks’ fans waving and 
tinkling sataras, he came when the stars 
came and talked to my mistress ; talked of 
love and of jewels, the one for the sake of 
the other. For the Rani grew old, and 
such women are easily flattered. But 
Singing-Rose smiled as she sang. Though 
naught but a singing slave, men sought 
her for love and for kisses, who sought 
not her mistress. And one, a snake of a 
man, sought both without shame ; he was 
high in the court and a noble, the Rani’s 
known lover. 


Hai, the snake! Hai, venomous thing, 
Dead of your own poisoning ! 
Hai! Hai! 


But what is a snake to a rose when the 
golden sun may kiss her! So she sang 
sweeter and sweeter till blue eyes grew 
kinder. “ What is your price for a song, 
Singing-Rose?” he asked, softly. “Gold 
from a snake, but a kiss from the sun,” I 
sang bravely; giving no heed to her 
frown, for speech was not mine, save by 
singing ; night after night singing on, 
whilst they whispered of love and of 


jewels. ‘I owe her a gift of a surety,” 


he said, the last night to my mistress. 
“Give her gold,” she replied, with a sneer. 
‘**What more would you give to a slave?” 


Hai! Gold, nothing but gold ! 
The heart of the Rose turned cold. 
She sought for love! 
Listen! listen ! 
Oh the ways of love are bold, 
And the guiles of love are old. 


The coins were wrapped in a paper ; it 
had a voice of its own. ‘ To-night, when 
the gong chimes one, the seeker will finda 
kiss in the twelve-doored marble summer- 
house bowered in roses.” Alone in the 
garden I read it. I saw not the snake hid 
in the bushes with unwinking venomous 
eyes, ‘“ This to my mistress,” he laughed, 
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“and to-night, when the clock chimes one, 
he dies ; for the Rani sought love and he 
gave her but words. What are words in 
exchange for the jewels she gave as a 
bride? The jewels he steals from the 
Queen when he leaves us to-morrow.” 


Lies, lies! nothing but lies from the 
snake ! 
The sun gives gold, he does not take. 
Lies ! lies! 


Heart of my heart! what are words 
and tears to a snake? And the sun far, 
far from the rose ; too far for a warming. 
Listen ! the rose has thorns to protect her 
blossoms ; a Woman has guiles and smiles 
to protect her lover. ‘“ What matters a 
kiss at one?” said I. “Take yours at 
eleven, in the twelve-doored marble sum- 
mer-house bowered in roses.” 


Hai! the greed and lust in his look, 
The greed at the baited hook ! 
He saw not the thorn. 


But the Rose saw his lying soul ; she 
knew he would take his kiss, and betray 
her when it was over. She knew that 
with venomous snakes, there is no safety 
but death. One and eleven when figured 
on paper show little of change. A stroke, 
a scratch of a thorn! No need for more 
than a scratch, ere the paper was lost by 
the maiden and found by her mistress. 
Lost by the guile of one woman, found 
in the path of another. 


Oh, heart! waiting ’mid the flowers, 
Counting out the hours 
Till the snake's kiss ! 


One—two—three—four—firve—sixn—seven 
—eight—nine—ten—eleven. 


The clasp of a snake is cold, but the 
clasp of death is colder ; and coldest of all, 
the warm clinging clasp of a rose, holding 
him tighter and tighter when the knife 
flashed out of the dark. “Let me go,” he 
shrieked in his terror, but the thorns of 
the rose held fast, the warm blood staining 
her bosom as she waited for death in her 
turn, Then lights and an uproar, and lo ! 
instead of the stranger the Rani’s own 
lover was dead. ; 


Dead ! who grieves when a snake is dead ? 
Men are glad that its power has fled. 
They laugh in their sleeve. 


Yet was there crying and shouting, and 
noise bringing warning to all, reaching 
the moon in the heavens, the sun in its 
rising,—hastening its flight from the east, 
to its home in the arms of the west. Is 
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not that the course of the sun? Leaving 
the east with a smile; leaving the rose 
and the nightingale? Yea! ’tis the course 
of the sun, 
Hai, for the Rose, the Singing-Rose ! 
Hai, for the nightingale. 


Yet who kills his own pleasure?) Who 
kills the bulbul in the rose? No! they 
cut its wings, they prison it, they bid it 
sing ; sing witha blood-stained heart when 
the sun shines on other roses. So it sang, 
waiting always for the kiss which never 
came. Pillar of Justice, from the land of 
the western sun, say! did the Rose de- 
serve the kiss which never came? Hath 
she not waited long enough for the prom- 
ised kiss? 


The song ceased as abruptly as it 
began, and Smith-Jones, distinctly 
disappointed at its want of historical 
value, thanked the old lady politely. 
[t appeared to him confused and 
bewildering ; nevertheless part of it 
might be twisted into some semblance 
ofa myth. The sun was frequently 
mentioned, and the chiming of the 
hours pointed conclusively to the 
swallowing up of darkness by light, 
and vice-versa. And—by Jove, that 
must be Dittu returning with the 
horse ! 

It was ; Dittu, the horse, a bundle 
of green wheat, and a very broad 
grin; all of which common objects 
relieved Smith-Jones, who, to say 
sooth, felt out of his element lying on 
his back and being fanned by an old 
mummy. In his more collected mood 
it struck him as undignified. He 
blushed a little, rose hastily, and 
prepared to mount his horse and 
depart at once. With this intention 
proceeding to rummage in his pockets 
for a rupee, which with a courteously 
intended grunt he tendered to the old 
woman. She might have been a 
graven image for all the notice she 
took of him or his coin. The hand 
holding the fan rested on her lap, her 
eyes were half-closed, 

“The Presence wastes time. He 
had better give the backsheesh to me,” 
remarked Dittu grinning again. 
“The old mother is nigh stone-deaf 


and blind. She sits so all day, never 
saying a word save her prayers. She 
is areal pious one. //ai, Hai, what 
misfortune! The stirrup of the 
Protector of the Poor is broken. God 
send the iron may be lying in the 
sand where the base-born beast fell!” 

Smith-Jones’s puzzled, perturbed 
look, as he watched Dittu on his 
knees searching for the missing 
stirrup-iron, may have been due to 
anxiety lest he should have to walk 
six miles into camp. On the other 
hand he may have been wondering if 
the fall had seriously injured his 
brain ; anyhow there was an unusual 
air of doubt about him when Dittu’s 
grin and the iron came out of the 
sand together with the remark that, 
if the Presence would sit down and 
wait a while, he, Dittu, had some 
string with which a splice of the 
broken strap could be made in a 
minute or two. Meanwhile, as the 
Presence no longer required the pillow, 
he would e’en cover up the old mother 
again with the veil he had taken from 
her. It was more decent like; and 
she was a decent old creature, despite 
the fancy she had to wear those gay 
garments of her youth. So the white 
veil was wound about the faded 
finery leaving nothing visible but the 
waxen face with its half-closed eyes. 

“ What are you carrying her about 
for?” asked Smith-Jones jerkily. 

** She is so old, //uzoor, and we, her 
belongings, thought she might like to 
end her long life peacefully in holy 
Ganges. So as I had the dead ances- 
tors of the village to carry (they are 
in those little pots on the other side 
of the yoke, //uzoor) we just put her 
to make a balance in the basket.” 

Smith-Jones’s blue eyes (they really 
were fine eyes now the spectacles 
were away) grew big with surprise. 
“You mean that those little pots 
contain your dead ancestors {”’ 

“Their ashes, //wzoor; the ashes 
of the village for the year. Some one 
always takes them at pilgrimage-time, 
and as I was strong I brought the old 
lady too. She doesn’t seem able to 
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die up there amongst us all, and she 
will have to be brought along some 
time. She is mostly bones, as it is, 
no heavier than the ashes yonder.” 

He nodded his head at the netful 
of pots and went on twining the 
thread. Smith-Jones’s face grew more 
and more troubled. He had read in 
books of old people being brought 
thus to end their days devoutly in the 
sacred stream, and it had seemed to 
him an interesting and curious habit. 
That was all. It seemed different 
now. 

“The Presence is surprised at the 
ways of the dust-like ones,” continued 
Dittu cheerfully ; “ but old Gulabi is 
accustomed to being carried about in 
a basket. When she was quite a girl,— 
a long time ago, before the gracious 
and beneficent rule of the Presences 
came to put an end to all wrong- 
doing—she had both her feet cut off 
for something she did. I have heard 
my grandmother say she was a gay 
one ; but it must have been so long 
ago that we may forget it in her 
present decency. 

* Both her feet cut off !”’ 

“ Huzoor, the feet of young people 
lead them into mischief. She was a 
singer, and she got into trouble, so I 
have heard old folk say. If the 
Presence will cause forgiveness to be 
awarded to the speaker, it may be said 
that the trouble was an Englishman. 
One of the no-account wanderers who 
used to come before the Great Company 
Bahadur threw the mantle of pro- 
tection over the poor. I know not the 
story rightly ; perhaps even old Gulabi 
hath forgotten it, seeing it was so 
long ago. The Rani she served was 
jealous and would have killed the 
Singing-Rose (so they called the old 
mother) but for her art. That they 
could not spare. What tyrant kills 
the bulbul in his garden! So they 
cut her feet off to keep her in the 
paths of virtue. It is an excellent 
plan for those who walk lightly. 
See! the stirrup is ready for the 
foot of the Presence and will support 
him safely on his road.” 
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Smith-Jones stood irresolute before 
the mummy-like figure in the basket. 
“Did she ever tell you the story 
herself ?”’ he asked at length. 

Dittu’s tongue clucked emphatic 
denial from the roof of his mouth. 
“‘ Huzoor, she became decent before 
my day. Besides, grandmother said 
even when she was young Gulabi 
held her tongue on that score. Only 
if folk pitied her for crawling like a 
frog, she would smile, saying some 
things were worth more than feet, 
and she expected her deserts some 
day. Hai! Hai! a bold saying for 
carnal sinners, but holy Ganges will 
choke the wickedness from her for 
ever.” 

“Then you will take her—to— 
to Hardwar—and—and leave her 
there.” Smith-Jones had a difficulty 
with this euphemism for the strange 
and barbarous custom he had read 
about in books. He seemed to see 
the old creature seated in her flat 
basket in the stream, a prey to ex- 
posure and cold. 

“It would scarcely be worth while 
her coming back,” suggested Dittu 
humbly. ‘“ My grannie (she is over 
there, //uzoor,” nodding his head to- 
wards the earthen pots) “was the 
last person who knew her ere she ceased 


singing. Now she is gone, wherefore 
should Gulabi wait longer’ She 
hath waited over-long as it is. To- 


night, when the moon rises, we will 
travel onwards to her rest. I must 
get back to the village by harvest- 
time.” 

Smith-Jones gave Dittu the rupee. 
He rode into camp sedately; he 
wrote his judgment still more sedately ; 
then he ate his dinner and sate down 
sedately to read ; one book after an- 
other; the Asiatic Antiquary, a sermon 
by his father on the relative guilt of the 
heathen, which in its day had fluttered 
the fold of Middleton-on-the Fens by 
its laxity, Herbert Spencer’s Sociology, 
finally 7he Whole Duty of Man, which 
had been presented to him by a 
maiden aunt. And outside, beyond 


the thin film of canvas separating him 
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from the calm Indian night, stretched 
a flood of moonshine ; the tent-ropes 
glittering like silver cords against 
the dark leafage of the banyan tree, 
the white road shining like a straight 
broad path to heaven,—or elsewhere. 
Sitting beside the reading-lamp he 
could see past the furled chicks of the 
door, right away to east and west: 
west to Rajputana and the Pearl 
Palace ; east to holy Ganges and the 
golden gates of the great Rest-House. 

Chink-a-chink-a-chink came the brass 
jingles of a banghy, making Smith- 
Jones lay down Zhe Whole Duty of 
Man restlessly, and move towards 
the door. Along that broad white 
shining path from west to east came 
a strange sight,—an old mummy of 
& woman wrapped in a shroud-like 
veil and balanced by the ashes of the 
village. Swaying, bobbing, dancing, 
mummy and ashes alike, as the pliant 
bamboo lever on Dittu’s shoulder 
made the jingles chink and the eyes 
on the worn peacock’s plume at either 
end look as if they were alive. 
Shuffle, shuffle, shuffle, bob, bob, bob, 
came Dittu and his burden. Hurri 
Gunga! HurriGunga! Hurri Gunga > 
Just a little guttural grunting, like a 
pig’s, to keep the shuffle and the bob 
together. 

Smith-Jones stood staring into the 
moonlight, the picture of irresolution. 
The shadow of the banyan tree lay 
right across the road in a solid mass 
of darkness, as if a great gulf were 
fixed between the light westward and 
the light eastward. Here, in this No 
Man’s Land, Dittu set down his 
banghy, propped the lever into posi- 
tion with his packman’s stick, and 
made sideways for an interlude of 
tobacco among the camp-followers at 
the watch-tires across the road. 

1 The usual pilgrim’s ery. 
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Smith-Jones and the banghy were 
alone. He could scarcely see it in 
the darkness, though a wayward gleam 
of moonlight glittered on the brass 
jingles and lit up the peacock’s eyes. 
For all that he saw it clearly in his 
mind. He saw the net of earthen 
pots, the figure in the shroud,—nay, 
he saw more! He saw through the 
grave clothes to the faded finery 
within, and through that again to 
something which had not faded despite 
the long, long years. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
Smith-Jones forgot everything he had 
been taught. He forgot his father’s 
sermon, he forgot sociology, folk-lore, 
and the whole duty of man. He 
forgot the sunmyth and the great 
fight between darkness and dawn 
which never ceases. He even forgot 
himself as he stepped into the shadowy 
gulf, stooped, and kissed that old 
withered face. 


He told me the tale years after, 
when we were sitting over our toddy 
round a camp fire. It was a moon- 
light night, and the shadow of a great 
banyan tree lay like a gulf across a 
white road; perhaps that awoke the 
memory. He was then a married 
man, with a charming wife and a 
growing family, but never, he assured 
me, had he forgotten, nor could he 
ever forget, that kiss! He declared 
that for one short second the whole 
world was at his feet, the wilderness 
a blossoming rose, the perfumes of 
which lingered Here he took off 
his spectacles, for though he had given 
up wearing blue ones years before, 
his kind eyes had become a little dim, 
perhaps with the sympathy they 
bestowed on all sorts and conditions 
of men ; he took off his spectacles, I 
say, and wiped them furtively. 
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Tue tide of national indignation that 
was to float the Foudroyant back into 
English waters seems not to have run 
very briskly. Perhaps after all it ran 
only in the channels of the newspaper- 
press. That mighty organ, although 
claiming to represent the voice of the 
people, often does no more than imi- 
tate it, and the imitation is not always 
successful. No greater sum than six 
thousand pounds was needed for the 
accomplishment of what was assumed 
to be the desire of the national heart ; 
and that is assuredly not a very great 
sum to pay for the gratification of 
such an object. But the subscription- 
list opened at the Mansion House did 
not fill fast. It showed indeed so few 
signs of filling at all that the retiring 
Lord Mayor thought it best to close 
it, returning the subscribers their 
money, when they could be ascer- 
tained, and, when they could not, 
giving the poor-box the benefit of 
the doubt. Now, as these lines are 
written, we learn that a private com- 
pany, or syndicate, has raised the 
money, or so much of it as to prac- 
tically ensure the completion of the pur- 
chase. This will be well, if it be true. 
It would be better still to know that 
the old ship was not to be moored off 
the Thames Embankment as a com- 
mercial speculation. As a matter of 
practical expediency the Thames at 
that point seems hardly a couvenient 
spot for a peep-show, and one would 
be sorry to find an historic monument 
voted a nuisance, besides that the 
thought of sixpence a head seems 
somehow to discount what we had 
fondly conceived to be an act of un- 
selfish patriotism. But these details 
are probably not yet settled. Mean- 
while it is at least consoling to think 
that the gallant old timbers, whence 
“the battle-thunder and flame” have 


broke on England’s foes, are not 
destined to vanish in inglorious smoke 
up a German chimney. 


Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to —_ the wind away ; 

O, that that earth, which kept the world 
in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s 
flaw ! 


The precise connection of the Fou- 
droyant with Nelson is rather slighter, 
and somewhat less of the heroic na- 
ture than has been assumed. Even 
The Times, where such mistakes are 
assuredly not common, has written of 
the grave reproach we should incur in 
suffering a ship “freighted with so 
many memories” to pass out of our 
hands in order to save a possible trifle 
to the tax-payers’ pockets. ‘“ Won 
from the French in a desperate fight, 
used against them with crushing effect 
in many subsequent engagements, and 
indissolubly associated with the name 
and fame of our greatest naval com- 
mander, the Foudroyant might at 
the very lowest have been suffered to 
rot in an English harbour.” The tone 
of this paragraph is excellent, but its 
facts are confused. The Foudroyant 
now lying in the port of Swinemunde 
was not won from the French in a 
desperate fight, nor does her associa- 
tion with the name and fame of 
Nelson touch the most brilliant, or 
what is generally considered to be 
the most admirable, part of his 
glorious life. 

It is true that there was at one 
time in our navy a ship of this name, 
which was wrested from the French in 
one of the most desperate sea-fights in 
our annals. The Foudroyant has 
always been a favourite name with 
the Frenchmen, akin, as might be said, 
to the bellicosus Thunderbomb of the 
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macaronic ballad. There was one of 
eighty-four guns in the great three 
days’ fight off La Hogue, which was 
burnt by Rooke in the bay under the 
eyes of the French admiral and the 
exiled king whom he had been commis- 
sioned to force back on a people who 
had done with him. It is told of James, 
a sailor himself and not a bad one, that 
even in that supreme moment when 
he saw his last hopes vanishing in the 
smoke of the burning ships, he forgot 
everything but that he was of the 
same blood with the conquerors. As 
he saw the English sailors swarming 
up the huge sides of the French ships, 
having thrown away their muskets to 
leave their hands free, he cried out, 
“Ah, none but my brave English 
could do so brave an action!” A 
second Foudroyant of a hundred 
and four guns took part in the action 
off Malaga twelve years later, where 
Rooke won less glory. A third car- 
ried La Galissoniére’s flag in that 
unfortunate affair off Minorca which 
brought poor Byng to his death, and 
it is with this that we are now con- 
cerned. Arthur Gardiner, Byng’s cap- 
tain, a fine fellow every way, who 
had said all he could for his unhappy 
chief at the court-martial, had sworn 
vengeance against the Foudroyant 
whenever and wherever he might 
meet her. Besides the general im- 
patience shared by all England to 
wipe off this stain on their flag, he 
had heard some particular reflections 
on himself, as one of the men who 
had brought disgrace on the nation, 
which had wounded him deeply. Two 
years later his time came. Early 
in 1758 he was in command of the 
Monmouth, one of Osborne’s squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean. Osborne 
was watching de la Clue at Carthagena, 
when the French reinforcements came 
out of Toulon under du Quesne in the 
Foudroyant. Osborne at once gave 
the signal for chase, the Monmouth, 
with the Swiftsure and the Hamp- 
ton Court, being especially detailed 
to see to the French flagship. The 
Monmouth outsailed her comrades, 








who were almost out of sight when 
she came up with the enemy long after 
sunset. During the chase Gardiner 
had repeatedly pressed upon his officers 
that whatever happened to him, the 
Foudroyant must go into Gibraltar. 
“She appears above our match,” he 
said, “but Englishmen are not to 
mind that; nor will { quit her while 
this ship can swim, or I have a soul 
left alive.” The odds were long. 
The Foudroyant was a two-decker, 
reckoned the finest ship in the French 
navy, one, so they boasted, that “could 
fight to-day, to-morrow, and the next 
day, but never could be taken.”” She 
carried eighty guns, of much heavier 
metal than the Monmouth’s sixty- 
four, and a crew nearly double the 
number of the Englishmen. But 
Gardiner and his men, caring for none 
of these things, went straight at their 
enemy. Soon after the action began, 
Gardiner was shot through the arm 
with a musket-ball ; still, ranging up 
to close quarters, he continued on 
deck till a second shot struck him 
on the forehead. Like Carter at La 
Hogue, the dying man charged his 
first lieutenant to fight the Mon- 
mouth so long as she could swim, and 
then to sink her rather than sur- 
render. Carket vowed to obey him, 
nailed his colours to the mast, and 
swore to shoot with his own hand the 
first man who should talk of striking 
them. For four more hours of that 
February night the desperate duel 
continued. The Monmouth’s miz- 
zen-mast went by the board amid loud 
cheers from the Frenchmen ; but the 
English cheers were louder when soon 
after the Foudroyant lost both mizzen 
and main-mast, and then the English 
fire grew so hot that the Frenchmen 
could no longer be kept to their guns. 
Still the Foudroyant would not 
surrender, till about one o’clock in the 
morning the Swiftsure came up to 
her comrade’s assistance. Then the 
gallant du Quesne thought enough 
had been done for honour, and hauled 
down his lights. But he insisted 
on surrendering to the Monmouth 
F 2 
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alone, and only into Carket’s hands 
would he give his sword. 

In this fashion did the invincible 
Foudroyant become an English ship. 
Her capture excited the liveliest 
sensation in England. The Dibdins 
and the Dick Tintos of the time 
celebrated it after their respective 
fashions. We have read that in the 
little Cornish town of Lostwithiel 
there still swings a signboard adorned 
with a representation of the famous 
victory. The ballad, said to have 
been composed on the occasion and 
sung all over England to the popular 
tune of the day, has escaped all our 
researches in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. But we have met 
with a copy of verses, which it is 
difficult to fancy as catching the 
popular ear or going to a popular 
tune. They are anonymous, which is 
perhaps not surprising, and the date 
of their composition is uncertain. It 
is sad to think that so gallant an 
action should have inspired no more 
heroic strains than these. 


As Louis sat in regal state, 
The monarch, insolently great, 
Accosts his crouching slaves ; 
“Yon stubborn Isle at last must bend, 
For now my Fowlroyant I send, 
The terror of the waves. 


* When once he bursts in dreadful roar, 
And vomits death from shore to shore, 
My glory to maintain ; 
Repenting Britons then will see 
Their folly to dispute with me 
The empire of the main.” 


The gods of the sea are summoned 
to admire the portentous fabric, and 
float round its high-built sides with 
wonder and delight. 


When Neptune thus the gods addressed :; 
‘The sight is nobie, ’tis confessed ; 
The structure we admire ; 
But yet this monstrous pile shall meet 
With one small ship from Britain’s fleet, 
And strike to Britain’s fire.” 


The poet then proceeds to com- 
memorate the heroes of the eventful 
day, who upheld the honour of the 


flag over the body of their dead 
captain. 


Carket, who well his place supplied, 

The mangling bolts of death defied 
Which furious round him raged ; 

While Hammick points his guns with care, 

Nor sends one faithless shot in air, 
But skilfully engaged. 

Baron and Winzar’s conduct showed 

Their hearts with untamed courage glowed, 
And manly rage displayed ; 

Whilst every seaman firmly stood, 

Midst heaps of limbs and streams of blood, 
Undaunted, undismayed, 


Hark, how destruction’s tempests blow, 
And drive to deep despair the foe, 
Who» trembling fly asunder! 
The Foudroyant her horror ceased, 
And whilst the Monmouth’s fire increased, 
Lost all her power to thunder. 


The writer of this poem must have 
been a descendant of that famous 
bard who celebrated Marlborough’s 
triumphs at Blenheim in these ex- 
quisite lines : 

Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 

And each man mounted on his capering 
beast, 

Into the Danube they were pushed in 
shoals. 


There was no Tennyson in those 
days to write “A Ballad of the 
Fleet”. 

The Foudroyant was soon afloat 
under her new masters. Four years 
after her capture she was following 
Rodney’s flag in the West Indies, while 
island after island was wrested from 
the French, till of all their possessions 
in the Caribbean seas Hayti alone 
remained to them. The Peace of 
Paris in 1763 half undid the work ; 
but enough still remained to keep the 
way open for the crowning victory off 
Dominica in 1782. The chief glory 
of this campaign however fell to the 
soldiers. For Rodney (as Mr. Hannay 
has reminded us in his admirable little 
biography of that great sailor,)! 
there was little more to do than ‘ to 

1 Rodney, by David Hannay ; Macmillan’s 
** Men of Acticn,” 1891. 
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superintend the transport of troops, 
to see them safely landed, and to 
organise naval brigades to co-operate 
with them on shore.” This he did 
well, as he did all work that was found 
for his hands to do. But there was no 
“Twelfth of April” for him then. 
For that the fortune of war bid him 
wait, 


Until a day more dark and drear, 
And a more memorable year, 

Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name. 


In 1774 the Foudroyant formed one 
of our Channel Fleet. She was then 
commanded by Jervis, who brought 
her into such a condition of discipline 
and efficiency that it became the 
custom to take distinguished visitors 
to the fleet on board the French ship 
to show them the pattern of an 
English man-of-war. The gossip of 
the time records a misadventure 
which befell the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire on one of these occasions. 
As Jervis was handing her into his 
barge off Brixham quay, the duchess 
slipped from the plank into the 
sea. She was rescued with no worse 
result than a fright and a wetting ; 
but the latter was so complete, that 
she was forced to beg a change of 
clothes from a neighbouring cottage, 
leaving her own drenched finery in 
exchange. 

In 1778 the Foudroyant bore her 
share in the affair off Ushant, and it 
was at least not her captain’s fault 
that the drawn battle was not pushed 
into a victory. Nor, as Jervis 
thought, was it Keppel’s fault, to judge 
by his evidence at the subsequent 
court-martial, when the admiral and 
his second in command, Palliser, 
having failed to beat the French at 
sea, took to wrangling between 
themselves at home. But the most 
memorable action in which the 
Foudroyant was engaged under 
English colours was her duel with 
the Pégase, which curiously enough 
was also fought in the dark- 
ness ; the stars of midnight seem to 


have been dear to her. Jervis was on 
his way to the Bay of Biscay in 
Barrington’s squadron, when a French 
convoy was sighted off Ushant, 
carrying troops and stores for the 
East Indies and escorted by four 
ships of the line. The English at 
once gave chase. At one in the 
morning Jervis, who had outsailed his 
comrades, came up with the convoy 
and at once engaged the Pégase. 
It was all over in less than an hour. 
Of the English not a man was killed, 
and the most seriously wounded was the 
captain himself, who was struck on the 
head by a splinter. It must be confessed 
that the Pégase proved a less formid- 
able antagonist than the Monmouth, 
smaller than the Foudroyant, under- 
officered, and ill-manned; her crew 
indeed were mostly landsmen on 
their first voyage, and a lad of 
nineteen (a sub-lieutenant we should 
call him now) was the only officer on 
her first battery. But a man can- 
not do more than beat his enemy, 
and Jervis certainly beat his very 
smartly. Towards the end of the year 
the Foudroyant and her successful 
captain, now Sir John with a red 
ribbon, followed Howe into the bay 
of Gibraltar with reinforcements for 
the gallant Elliott, while the combined 
fleets of France and Spain looked on 
in sullen silence. Then Jervis left 
her, to hoist his broad pendant as 
commodore on the Salisbury, and the 
French-built Foudroyant passes out 
of our naval history. 

The new Foudroyant came into our 
navy in less heroic fashion, her lines 
being laid peacefully down in Ply- 
mouth Dockyard in 1789. Yet she 
was within an ace of greatness. 
Like her namesake, she was a two- 
decker carrying eighty guns, and was 
expected to prove a very smart ship 
indeed. It was hoped that she would 
be ready for sea in time to carry 
Nelson’s flag as Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue. Lord St. Vincent, who then com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, had 
arranged this with the Admiralty, and 
Nelson had asked for Edward Berry as 
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his captain. Berry was one of Nelson’s 
prime favourites. He was an old 
“ Agamemnon,” and after promotion, 
while waiting for a ship, had served as 
a volunteer in the Captain on the great 
day of St. Vincent, had been the first 
on board the San Nicholas, and had 
helped Nelson from that ship into the 
main chains of the San Josef. Had 
this plan been effected, there could 
never, let us hope, have been a ques- 
tion of the Foudroyant’s sale. Only 
the waters which lap the sides of 
the Victory could have fitly furnished 
the last berth for the ship which had 
carried Nelson’s flag at the Nile. 
But it was not to be: the Foudroyant 
was not out of the dockyard in time ; 
and in the spring of that memorable 
year, 1798, Nelson and Berry sailed 
for the Mediterranean in the Van- 
guard. 

The Foudroyant was ready however 
in time to help Sir John Warren to 
destroy Bompart’s squadron (carry- 
ing the notorious Wolfe Tone to his 
ignominious death) off Lough Swilly 
in the autumn of the same year, and 
thus put an end for ever to all French 
plans for fostering Irish rebellion. It 
was not till the following year that 
she joined the Mediterranean fleet, 
and off Palermo on June 8th that 
Nelson hoisted his flag on board 
her as Rear-Admiral of the Red. 
Hardy came with him as captain, 
Brown, who had brought the ship out, 
taking Hardy’s place in the Vanguard. 
Berry, then Sir Edward, does not seem 
to have joined her till October. Since 
he and Nelson had parted in Aboukir 
Bay he had seen the inside of a 
French prison. He had been selected 
to carry home the despatches from 
the Nile, and on his way, in the 
little fifty-gun Leander, Captain 
Thomas Thompson, had fallen in with 
the Genéreux of seventy-four guns. 
Thompson fought his ship like a hero 
for more than six hours, beating back 
several attempts to board; but at 
last, the Leander having become un- 
governable, not a stick left standing 
but her bowsprit and the shattered 
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remains of the fore and main-masts, 
the greater part of her guns disabled 
by the wreck of the fallen spars, and 
a third of her crew killed or wounded, 
he was forced to surrender. Berry 
himself was hurt in a curious manner, 
part of a man’s skull being driven 
through his arm. It was not till the 
end of the year, and after a most 
disagreeable experience of French 
manners, that the survivors reached 
England, when Thompson was re- 
ceived with all the honours due to his 
gallant defence. Berry was knighted 
for his conduct at the Nile. “The 
support and assistance,” wrote Nelson 
in his official despatch to St. Vincent, 
“we have received from Captain Berry 
cannot be sufficiently expressed. I 
was wounded in the head, and obliged 
to be carried off the deck ; but the 
service suffered no loss by that event. 
Captain Berry was fully equal to the 
important service then going on, and 
to him I must beg leave to refer you 
for every information relative to this 
victory.” 

The Foudroyant had no chance of 
emulating the glories of the Vanguard. 
The exact time during which she car- 
ried Nelson’s flag seems to have been 
two hundred and fifty-five days: thir- 
teen months, says one of the numerous 
correspondents on this subject, from 
the 8th of June, 1799, to the 14th of 
June, 1800; but between these dates 
he shifted his flag many times, while 
the Foudroyant was sent on various 
services which his duties or his health 
did not permit him to share. It was on 
one of these occasions that she fought 
her famous fight with the Guillaume 
Tell off Malta. The Foudroyant was 
one of the squadron then blockading 
that place under Trowbridge, Nelson 
having returned in ill-health to Paler- 
mo. On the night of March 29th some 
of the French ships tried to escape, 
and among them the Guillaume Tell. 
Blackwood in the thirty-six gun frigate 
Penelope,and Manly Dixon in the sixty- 
gun Lion, were after her at once, and 
held her close in fight till the morning. 
The Foudroyant then came up, and 
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the rest of the action can be described 
by a professional hand. 


March 30, 1800, Sir Edward Berry, com- 
manding his Majesty’s ship Foudroyant, of 
80 guns, after having landed Lord Nelson 
ill in Sicily, came up with the Guillaume 
Tell, French ship of 84 guns ; and laying 
the Foudroyant alongside so close, that her 
spare anchor was but just clear of Guil- 
laume Tell’s mizzen-chains, hailed her 
commander, Admiral Decrés, and ordered 
him to strike; the French Admiral an- 
swered by brandishing a sword over his 
head, and then discharged a musket at Sir 
Edward Berry; this was followed by a 
broadside, which nearly unrigyed the 
Foudroyant, whose guns, however, being 
prepared with three round shots in each, 
she poured a most tremendous and effectual 
discharge, crashing through and shrough 
the enemy (described as a perfect chord of 
harmony in the ears of our tars, who were 
in their turn a little exposed) but she fired 
another fresh broadside, when down came 
Guillaume Tell’s main and mizzen-masts, at 
the same time the Foudroyant’s foretop 
mast, jib-boom, sprit-sail, maintop-sail- 
yard, stay-sail, fore-sail, and main-sail, all 
in tatters. It was difficult in this situation 
to get the ship to fall off so as to maintain 
her position. The combatants therefore 
a for a few minutes, when Sir 
Edward Berry called his men from the 
main-deck, and cutting away part of the 

, Wreck, got the ship once more under com- 
mand, that is, obedient to her helm and 
manageable, and again close alongside her 
determined opponent, who nailed his 
colours to the stump of the mast and dis- 

layed his flag on a pole over them. Sir 

dward then commenced again a most 
heavy and well-directed fire, his men hav- 
ing now got into a system of firing every 
gun two or three times in a minute, 
regularly going through the exercise ; 
musquetry was occasionally used, when 
the ship was very near on board the 
Guillaume Tell ; but latterly, the mizzen- 
mast being almost in two, Sir Edward 
called the marines from the poop and put 
them to the great guns, by which many 
lives were certainly saved. At a few 
minutes past eight the Guillaume Tell’s 
fore-mast was shot away, and becoming a 
mere log, she struck her colours. 


In this brave affair the Fou- 
droyant lost eight killed and sixty- 
one wounded, including her captain, 
not severely enough however to send 
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him below. Both she and the Lion 
were in such crippled condition that 
the Penelope had to take charge 
of the prize and tow her into Syra- 
cuse. Nelson was enraptured with 
the news. Berry in writing to him 
had said, “I had but one wish this 
morning—it was for you.” “I am 
sensible of your kindness,” was the 
answer, “in wishing my presence at 
the finish of the Egyptian fleet, but I 
have no cause for sorrow. The thing 
could not be better done, and I would 
not, for all the world, rob you of one 
particle of your well-earned laurels.” 
And to Lord St. Vincent he wrote in 
the same strain, and yet more jubilant 
tones. ‘“ My friends wished me to be 
present,” were his words. “I have 
no such wish ; for a something might 
have been given to me which now can- 
not. Not for all the world would I 
rob any man of a sprig of laurel— 
much less my children of the Fou- 
droyant! I love her as a fond father 
a darling child, and glory in her deeds, 
I am vain enough to feel the effects of 
my school.” 

There was a particular point in 
Berry’s wish that his chief had been 
with him. Nelson’s instructions from 
St. Vincent had been “to take, sink, 
burn, and destroy” the French fleet 
wherever and whenever he met it. 
He had obeyed these general orders 
(as they may indeed be called) so well 
at the Nile that only two ships of 
the line had escaped, the Généreux 
and the Guillaume Tell. The Géné- 
reux had already fallen into his 
hands in the first action fought 
by the Foudroyant since she had 
carried his flag. Lord Keith, who 
had succeeded St. Vincent in the 
Mediterranean command, was block- 
ading Malta closely, when he received 
news of a French squadron advancing 
to the relief. The Foudroyant, with 
the Audacious and the Northum- 
berland, was ordered to cruise to 
windward, the Lion to look out off 
the passage between Goza and Malta, 
while the Alexander was under 


way on the south-east side of the 
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island. The latter first sighted the 
squadron, which was commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Perée in the Géné- 
reux, and at once gave chase. Nelson 
saw the proceedings, and in a fever 
lest the Généreux should strike to any 
ship but his, crowded all sail in pur- 
suit. But the French admiral had so 
long a start that he would probably 
have escaped, but for the gallantry of 
Captain Peard in the thirty-two gun 
frigate Success who hove-to athwart 
him and raked him with several broad- 
sides. The Success received some 
serious damage in return, but one of 
her last shots struck the French 
admiral down, and the Foudroyant 
coming up at the moment the Géné- 
reux surrendered to her, and Nelson’s 
wish was thus accomplished easily 
enough. It was to the Success 
however that the honours of the day 
were really due, and thus, when the 
capture of the Guillaume Tell had 
carried out St. Vincent’s original in- 
structions to the bitter end, it was 
natural that Berry should have wished 
for his chief to share the crowning 
triumph. And there was another man 
who learned with regret that Nelson 
was not there. Lord Spencer, who 
then presided at the Admiralty, in 
answer to some desponding and appa- 
rently rather petulant letters (which 
have not been preserved) had written 
to him on April 25th: “All I shall 
say is, to express my extreme regret 
that your health should be such as to 
oblige you to quit your station off 
Malta, at a time when I should sup- 
pose there must be the finest prospect 
of its reduction. I should be very 
sorry that you did not accomplish 
that business in person, as the Guil- 
laume Tell is your due, and that 
ship ought not to strike to any other. 
If the enemy should come into the 
Mediterranean, and whenever they 
do it will be suddenly, I should be 
much concerned to hear that you 
learned of their arrival in that sea 
either on shore or in a transport at 
Palermo.” 

All through this time indeed Nelson 
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was sick in mind as well as in 
body. He had come under the spell of 
the enchantress, and his conscience in 
those early days could not but re- 
proach him. Not sickness, indeed, or 
any other infirmity could ever prevent 

Nelson from doing his duty. But the 
duty he had to do now was no con- 
genial one to a man of his spirit. To 

drive the French out of Naples was 

well enough, but to restore the worth- 
less king to a throne he could not 

defend was less well. The conduct of 
the cowardly and vindictive crew which 

surrounded Ferdinand, and the folly 

and knavery of the Court itself, filled 

the minds of the English officers with 

immeasurable disgust. The work, 

however, had to be done, and it was 

done, thoroughly so far as Nelson was 

concerned and so far as a state so 
rotten as the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies would permit of its being 

accomplished. Over the method of 

its accomplishment an angry con- 

troversy has long been waged, nor 
does it yet show any signs of a final 

settlement. Into this we do not 

propose to enter. The politician and 

the moralist must decide between 

them on Nelson’s conduct in rejecting 
the treaty of capitulation signed by . 
Captain Foote and in refusing to in- 
terfere in the sentence on Carraccioli, 
who was tried and condemned to 

death on board the Foudroyant. 

That he has been unjustly censured 

on several points is now generally 

admitted by his more reasonable 
critics; and for the rest perbaps 

they will be content to say that 

his conduct throughout this anxious 

time was not marked with the 

humanity which distinguished him 

through all the other actions of his 

life. For Nelson, it should never be 

forgotten, was as humane and generous 

to a vanquished foe as he was fierce 

and resolute in action. “Our Nel,” 

his men used to say, “is as brave as a 

lion, and as gentle as a lamb.” 

In the summer of 1800 Nelson 
struck his flag in the Mediterranean. 
A kindly letter from Lord Spencer 
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gave him permission to consult his 
own feelings in the matter. “It 
is by no means my wish or inten- 
tion,” he wrote, “to call you away 
from service, but having observed that 
you have been under the necessity of 
quitting your station off Malta, on ac- 
count of the state of your health, which 
Iam persuaded you would not have 
thought of doing without such neces- 
sity, it appeared to me much more ad- 
visable for you to come home at once, 
than to be obliged to remain inactive 
at Palermo, while active service was 
going on in other parts of the station. 
I should still much prefer you remain- 
ing to complete the reduction of Malta, 
which I flatter myself cannot be very 
far distant, and [I still look with an- 
xious expectation to the Guillaume 
Tell striking to your flag. But if, un- 
fortunately, these agreeable events are 
to be prevented by your having too 
much exhausted yourself in the service 
to be equal to follow them up, I am 
quite clear, and I believe I am joined 
in opinion by all your friends here, 
that you will be more likely to recover 
your health and strength in England 
than in an inactive situation at a 
Foreign Court.” In truth both health 
and strength needed recovery. Since 
he had left England in the spring of 
1798 Nelson had hardly known an 
hour’s rest. The great heart and 
the feeble body were alike sick and out 
of tune. Berry had patched up the Fou- 
droyant and brought her back to Pal- 
ermo, and on April 21st Nelson hoisted 
his flag on her for the last time. He 
had hoped to make the homeward 
voyage in her, but she was in no 
condition for it. On June 10th he 
sailed from Palermo, having the 
Queen of Naples with her children 
and the Hamiltons on board. Leg- 
horn was reached on the 14th, and 
there Nelson and the Foudroyant 
parted company. He travelled to 
England by way of Vienna, and Berry 
took the ship into Minorca to refit. 
Before striking his flag Nelson received 
a touching proof of the love his men 
bore for him in the following letter 
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addressed to him by his barge’s crew : 
“My Lord,—It is with extreme grief 
that we find you are about to leave 
us. We have been along with you 
(although not in the same ship) in 
every engagement your Lordship has 
been in, both by sea and land; and 
most humbly beg of your Lordship to 
permit us to go to England, as your 
boat’s crew, in any ship or vessel, or 
in any way that may seem most pleas- 
ing to your Lordship. My Lord, 
pardon the rude style of seamen, who 
are but little acquainted with writing, 
and believe us to be, my Lord, your 
ever humble and obedient servants, 
BARGE’S CREW OF THE FOUDROYANT.” 
In the following year the Foudroyant 
served as Lord Keith’s flag-ship on 
the same station, and it was on board 
of her that Abercrombie closed his 
gallant life in the hour of victory. 
Five years later, though not actually 
engaged, she was carrying the flag of 
Sir John Warren, under whom she had 
received her baptism of fire, in the 
affair which resulted in the capture of 
the Belle Poule and the Marengo. 


It will be seen then that the Fou- 
droyant is not sacred to the memory 
of Nelson as the Victory is sacred, or 
as the Agamemnon, the Captain, the 
Vanguard, and the Elephant would 
be sacred. Nevertheless she was his 
ship, and in her he fought the enemies 
of England. The sentiment which 
should wish for those reasons to pre- 
serve her as an heirloom to the 
English nation is not one to be lightly 
laughed at, provided it be the genuine 
feeling of the people and not the 
manufactured emotion of the news- 
papers. Englishmen are commonly 
believed to be ashamed of indulgence 
in such sentiment. The belief is partly 
perhaps founded on the extraordinary 
forms our national tribute to departed 
greatness is apt to take. Too many of 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s, to say nothing of the 
innumerable monstrosities blackening 
in the smoke of London, might not 
unreasonably suggest to a foreigner 
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that we took little pride in the men 
whose achievements we could find 
no worthier means to commemorate. 
Nor indeed would it be easy to add 
another exception from this general 
reproach so notable as that Mr. 
Thorneycroft has provided in his fine 
statue of Gordon. As a matter of 
fact we have probably as much sen- 
timent as others, though we may 
seem to prefer to reserve it for our 
own times and selves, on which we 
are certainly not backward in indulg- 
ing it, and apparently not ashamed. 
Of late years it has been no doubt the 
fashion in certain quarters to affect 
an indifference to national glory, to 
depreciate what has been contempt- 
uously called “the Rule Britannia 
strain,” and generally, with Thu- 
cydides, to hold that the exploits of 
our ancestors were no great things. 
This affectation however has for- 
tunately never spread beyond that 
select circle which is too intent on 
admiring its own members to spare 
any time for the herd outside. 
The bulk of the English people 
still regard with affectionate pride 
the great figures of the past whose 
valour and genius have made their 
country what it is. This is indeed a 
sentiment of which no nation need be 
ashamed, and to be ashamed of which 
is the surest sign of a nation’s decay. 
“lt is,” wrote the historian of the 
siege of Londonderry, recording the 
care with which the inhabitants of 
that city still preserve every memorial 
of the heroic defence, “it is a senti- 
ment which belongs to the higher and 
purer part of human nature, and which 
adds not a little to the strength of 
states. A people which takes no pride 
in the noble achievements of remote 
ancestors will never achieve anything 
worthy to be remembered with pride by 
remote descendants.’’ We believe that 
this sentiment still flourishes among 
us, and needs no artificial prompting. 
Nor, for its sake, should we care to 
consider too curiously the form it 
takes, or the various phases of emo- 
tion which accompany it. If it be 
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grounded on a basis of reality, we may 
rely that, when the first burst of popu- 
lar feeling has spent itself, it will be 
guided by reason to a fitting issue. 
But it must be genuine. If the stir 
that has been raised over the sale of 
the Foudroyant into foreign hands 
should prove to be, as there is at pre- 
sent at least some reason to sup- 
pose, but a manufactured sentiment 
awakening no echo from the national 
voice it will be because the English 
people conceive that they need no 
stimulant to keep the memory of 
Nelson green, and that in the historic 
fabric of the Victory they have a 
tribute to his glory which needs no 
supplement. For such men as this 
“mighty sailor” they may well make 
the proud claim of Pericles, that the 
whole earth is their sepulchre: “ Not 
only are they commemorated by 
columns and inscriptions in their own 
country, but in foreign lands there 
dwells also an unwritten memorial of 
them, graven not on stone but in the 
hearts of men.” Should this be so, it 
will be no cause for regret, or for mur- 
muring at the national sluggishness, 
Had it been otherwise, should it prove 
to be otherwise, we may rest in equal 
complacency. Nelson is the popular 
hero, and no honest man need be 
ashamed to say that the people did 
well to be angry at the thought that 
the ship which had carried his flag 
was to be broken up to toast fat 
burgomaster’s shins or light their 
sleepy wives to bed. 

But there is another side to the 
case, which seems to us of more real 
importance. Many apologies have been 
made for the action of the Admiralty ; 
some have even been made by a mem- 
ber of the late Board. We are told 
that the berth now occupied by her is 
imperatively needed ; that the cost of 
breaking an old ship up, and the cost 
of preserving her, are more consider- 
able than a landsman can easily con- 
ceive ; we are reminded that twelve 
thousand pounds were spent in keep- 
ing the Victory afloat. All this may 
be very true. Noone doubts that our 
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navy is a costly necessity, nor would 
any rational man demand that the 
Admiralty should throw away its 
funds, not always ungrudgingly given, 
on the gratification of every passing 
whim of popular sentiment. No great 
outery, for instance, is likely to be 
raised when the time comes for dis- 
posing of the ironclads which shared 
in the bombardment of Alexandria. 
But this case stands by itself; no 
similar one is likely to occur again, at 
least within a period for which we 
need bestir ourselves to take present 
thought. If the Admiralty felt them- 
selves compelled to let the Fou- 
droyant be broken up, they might 
surely have so contrived that the 
operation should have been performed 
in our own dockyards, and that this 
last relic of a glorious time should not 
have fallen into alien hands. We know 
now moreover that the satisfaction of 
their economical conscience has _re- 
sulted in a gain of just two thousand 
pounds! As three or four times that 
sum is now necessary to buy our pro- 
perty back, it would appear that the 
German ship-breakers, if disappointed 


of their firewood, will have no other 
reason to regret their bargain. Zwo 
thousand pounds! “ Pay her the debt 
you owe her, and unpay the villainy 
you have done her: the one you may 
do with sterling money, and the other 
with current repentance.” But jesting 
apart, it is not a creditable transaction, 
look at it as we may; and it is not 
agreeable to think that the discredit 
has been brought on us by that branch 
of the Administration on which the 
safety, honour, and welfare of our 
country are generally considered to 
depend. If our Admiralty be so 
desperately in need of two thousand 
pounds, the possible condition of our 
“first line of defence” becomes a 
matter for grave anxiety. We are in 
the habit of boasting ourselves the 
richest nation in the world, and the 
boast seems to be generally allowed. 
If we are in a fool’s paradise, by all 
means let us get out of it so quickly 
as may be. If not, for decency’s sake 
let us give our old clothes to our owa 
people, and not hawk them about 
among foreign slopsellers. 
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Ir may not be quite easy to answer 
the apparently simple question, what 
it is that the world loses in the death 
of a great poet such as he who has 
just passed away. For our poet was, 
like Lear, “ four-score and upwards,” 
and we could not have hoped for 
much, if any, absolutely new fruit of 
his genius. It is not as when men 
have had bitterly to reflect, in losing 
a Shelley or a Keats, a Mozart or a 
Schubert, that they were burying in 
the grave not only a fair possession, 
but “ yet fairer hopes,” that the voice 
was mute, and the wondrous imagina- 
tion numbed for ever, while powers 
were yet in fullest vigour, or even not 
yet matured. And still we say,—it 
must have been repeated ten thousand 
times during the last month—that we 
are the poorer for our loss. Yet Lord 
Tennyson (one shrinks even now from 
calling him Tennyson only, and so 
confessing that he has gone to the 
majority) has taken nothing away 
with him of all his splendid work. 
All that has made us wiser, better, 
happier, in his poetry is with us still, 
and nothing can take it from us, 
though changes may too easily come 
upon men affecting their own attitude 
towards that poetry. 

Of course, in one real and most deep 
sense we are all, asindividuals, mourn- 
ing a private and personal bereave- 
ment. And our grief is easily ac- 
counted for. No one of those to whom 
his poetry has been among the greatest 
blessings of their lives (and such are 
to be numbered by thousands and tens 
of thousands) can have failed, though 
his eyes never beheld the poet, to 
love him as a dear friend unseen. 
But apart from personal loss, there 
still remains a meaning which we 
understand when we say that the 
English-speaking world, our English 
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race, feels the poorer for this event. 
It dispirits and discourages us, be- 
cause we feel that the last of a long 
line has departed, and we are anxious 
and uneasy as to the possibilities of 
the future. Are there any vther 
poets, prophets, teachers, of the same 
rank in store for us? For those who 
are least anxious, perhaps least able, 
to analyze and compare, are certain 
that their instinct does not deceive 
them when they recognise in Tennyson 
something different in kind, as well as 
in degree, from all the many accom- 
plished and musical writers of verse, 
who in their turn and for their pur- 
pose interest and please us. 

It is indeed difficult to find the 
right word that shall define the differ- 
ence here pointed to. ‘ Originality,” 
“ individuality,” “ distinction,” all are 
inadequate, though all are component 
parts. The poet may display all 
these and yet fail in taking hold of 
the reader, in bewitching, in fasci- 
nating. There is the word “ charm,” 
akin to ‘“bewitch,” that brings us 
something nearer to what we seek. 
That old and obsolete word “take,” 
so dear to the Elizabethans, meant 
nearly the same thing : 


Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


The familiar lines supply us with a 
suggestion at least of what Tennyson’s 
poetry has been to those who love 
him. His diction haunts us, and glad- 
dens and purifies while it haunts. And 
this it is which makes him, with what- 
ever other immense differences, so 
Shakespearian. His verse is so human, 
while also so bewitching and so haunt- 
ing. ‘ As an artist in verbal expres- 
sion he ranks with Shelley and Keats. 
Yet while for all the best verse of 
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those poets our admiration never 
wanes, that admiration rarely warms 
into affection, and its appeal is there- 
fore to the lesser number. It be- 
witches, but only now and again it 
moves. Keats’s autumn— 


Season of mist and mellow fruitfulness— 


is as Tennysonian perhaps as any- 
thing that a poet of marked indi- 
viduality ever produced, and it moves 
us within its limits, but not within 
Tennyson’s. When we recall the 
latter’s greatest triumphs in the 
school of landscape painting,—as in 
the lines: 


Unwatched, the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down ; 
Unloved, that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away ! 

Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 

Ray round with flames her disc of seed ; 
And ‘many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air— 


it is always because such descriptions 
are in close touch with man, his sor- 
rows, his hopes, his eternal destiny. 
The “ unwatched, unloved” imports a 
new beauty, and a poignant pathos, 
into the summer garden. It is this 
quality in Tennyson that has endeared 
him perhaps more than any other 
English poet to the hearts of his 
fellows : 


Mentem mortalia tangunt. 


And this, too, has secured his fame 
beyond (as we believe) the possibility 
of a reversal of the judgment so 
unanimous to-day. It had fallen to 
the lot of Lord Tennyson, living to his 
great age, to watch the fluctuations of 
his own reputation, and to see the pen- 
dulum after some few movements all 
but cease to move. For he could look 
back upon sixty years of his life’s 
work, from the little volume (so pre- 
cious to us now) of 1830, where among 
much that was elvish and fantastic, 
much that was redolent of Keats, 
much that showed the yourg poet to 
be not yet emancipated from the thrall 
of the poets he most loved, yet bore 


manifest witness that a new voice, and 
no echo, was speaking to ears that 
could hear. For did it not contain 
“Mariana in the Moated Grange’? 
From that date to the day when “ Cross- 
ing the Bar” proved that the lyric 
poet had lost nothing of his cunning, 
and had gained something deeper, more 
divine than cunning, Lord Tennyson 
had watched the variations of poetical 
taste and opinion. We, his readers, 
have watched them also, in ourselves 
and in one another. Many a reader 
has, I believe, known what it is to 
lose something of his first love (not 
without sorrow, as for a lost illusion), 
and then later to have returned to his 
allegiance, acknowledging with hu- 
miliation that the cause had lain in 
himself. We have known men confess 
that their early enthusiasm had once 
suffered reaction. They had listened 
to voices crying, “ All this is too suave, 
too polished in style, too conservative, 
too orthodox, too timid in politics or 
religious outlook, too decoous, too 
little adventurous in the treatment of 
human passion. We want more free- 
dom, less fear, in those who would 
help to regenerate mankind.” They 
had been called to admire this 
and that new voice which seemed to 
satisfy these various conditions, and 
for a while they followed what they 
believed to be some bolder guide, some 
more inspiring force. but, by and by, 
they had come to find that the new 
could not do for them what the old 
had done. They were neither happier 
nor stronger for the change, and when 
they returned they found that the 
teacher who had won their earlier love 
was greater than they had known, So 
true is it that second thoughts are not 
always best, but rather (as the master 
himself said), “third, which are a 
riper first.” 

It is significant that Tennyson 
never exposed himself to the charge 
of political apostasy which has so 
often been brought against Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey ; a charge 
which, though Browning gave it the 
support of his great authority, must 
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be pronounced shallow and unphilo- 
sophical. Until we receive that full 
and complete biography which every 
one is hoping will some day be ours, 
and from the hand best qualified for 
the task, we must be cautious of pro- 
nouncing upon the growth of Tenny- 
son’s opinions, except as they are re- 
flected in the order of his successive 
poems. But there are no indications, 
I think, that Tennyson ever dreamed 
such dreams as the French Revolution 
had opened to the young poets of the 
previous generation. When Tennyson 
was young, that “dawn” in which 
Wordsworth found it ‘bliss to be 
alive,” had long passed, and had 
broadened into a day wherein most 
men confessed the ruin of many 
cherished hopes, and were learning 
sterner and sadder lessons. But what- 
ever the events in the actual con- 
temporary history of his country that 
served to mould Tennyson’s views, 
there is reason to believe that his 
political bias was mostly determiued 
by the great thinkers on whom he 
had earliest trained himself, and es- 
pecially by the great poets,—and the 
greatest of all, Shakespeare. This in- 
fluence upon Tennysor opens too large 
a theme to be treated here. Sufficient 
now to note that while he shared the 
divine Shakespearian sympathy with 
all classes, from highest to lowest, and 
“felt with king and peasant alike,” 
he yet (like Shakespeare) recognised no 
virtue either in “classes” or ‘ masses,” 
save as they were made wise through 
justice, reverence, and_ self-denial. 
That Shakespeare’s own attitude to- 
wards the “mob” was somewhat 
scornful, that there was a strong vein 
of the so-called aristocrat in that War- 
wickshire farmer’s son, has often been 
inferred, aud perhaps justly, so far as 
one may penetrate his dramatic 
disguise and read the real man. It 
was not in this, if it existed, that 
Tennyson followed him; but rather 
in the quality just before mentioned, 
of insight into the true source of 
national greatness, freedom based 
upon moral discipline. When our later 
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poet seems to speak with bitterness 
of “brainless mobs,” the “red fool- 
fury of the Seine,” and the like, it is 
with the deep conviction that the un- 
wisdom of the mob is not one jot 
more respectable than the unwisdom 
of any rank above them. Un- 
righteousness and self-seeking at either 
extremity of the scale, there he finds 
most reason to fear— 


Till crowds at length be sane, and crowns 
be just. 


Even in the “ smooth-faced, snub-nosed 
rogue” of Maud there is nothing of 
scorn, nothing of the misanthrope. 
For the speaker in the poem is himself 
yearning for a time when “self shall 
be annulled” in the presence of a 
dire common necessity. He trusts 
that a war, most dreadful of all reme- 
dies, may draw men together and 
make them feel their true .unity, 
because then they most ‘need one 
another.” It is noteworthy that on a 
like occasion Shakespeare puts into a 
dozen words almost the whole moral 
of Tennyson's poem. Only he places 
them, for his purpose, in the mouth 
of his arch-cynic. When Falstaff is 
recruiting from among the most de- 
generate and worthless of his fellows, 
he styles them “the cankers of a calm 
world and a long peace.” And being 
a cynic, he recognises no possible 
redeeming power in the war that was 
coming. He perceives in the useless 
of the world only “Food for powder, 
food for powder!” 

We possess, as yet, no edition of 
the poems arranged in strict chrono- 
logical order, but in the successive 
volumes published between 1830 and 
1889 we have something sufficiently 
near it to serve as a key to that 
epitome of his poetic life supplied in 
** Merlin and the Gleam.” The poem, 
appeared in the volume, Demeter 


and Other Poems, which the writer, 
then past his eightieth year, apparently 
believed would be his last gift to the 
world. The volume, we all remember, 
ended with “Crossing the Bar,” and 
it was fitting that these two poems 
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should appear together as com- 
panions, for while “ Crossing the Bar” 
was the humble and hopeful outlook 
of the man towards the future, in 
“ Merlin and the Gleam” we have a 
retrospect of his whole poetic life. 
The poem is difficult, and enigmatical, 
but not hopelessly so to those who may 
have followed with any care the same 
history as illustrated by the volumes 
in their order. For in it we read of 
a magician nearing his own life’s 
end, and feeling that he has a 
lesson to leave to the younger mariner 
just about to embark on the un- 
certain deep, and watching him 
with anxious and perhaps envious 
glance. He tells the young mariner 
how in his first youth the Wizard found 
him at sunrise, and woke him, and 
“learned him magic,’—and the Wizard 
can be no other than the Spirit of 
Poetry who found the youthful Burns 
at the plough and threw the prophet’s 
mantle around him. But the Wizard 
taught him more than magic; he 
taught him to have an ideal and to 
pursue it. “Follow the Gleam ;” he 
obeys the call and accepts the poet’s 
function. But soon comes  dis- 
couragement and _ disappointment. 
Criticism crosses his path, and says 
him nay. 

A barbarous people 

Blind to the magic, 

And deaf to the melody, 

Snarled at and cursed me, 

A demon vexed me, 

The light retreated, 

The landskip darkened, 

The melody deadened. 


But throughout all, the clearer voice 
never ceased to whisper “ Be of better 
cheer, believe in your Ideal ’’— 


The Master whispered, 
Follow the Gleam. 


And the gleam fell in turn upon many 
varied objects, alluring the young poet 
—the fantastical, the romantic, the 
supernatural ; but not less so, as these 
one by one lost their charm, the 
simple joys and sorrows of simple 
men. Sections iv. and v. of the poem 


have their counterpart and their com- 
mentary in the lovely lines from the 
prologue to Peter ell, where 
Wordsworth replies to the “little 
boat” that would fain carry him 
away to realms of Faery, far removed 
from this world and its pursuits : 


Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


Over all these in turn the Light shone, 
leading him on through his quickened 
interest in man to the ideal hero of 
Romance, Arthur the blameless king— 
when at this juncture, 


Clouds and darkness 
Closed upon Camelot. 
Arthur had vanished 

I knew not whither, 
The king who loved me 
And cannot die. 


It is surely not daring to suppose 
that the poet here blends in thought 
the Arthur of legend with that other 
Arthur,—the Arthur of Jn Memoriam, 
his own closest friend and brother, the 
“man he held as half divine”—and 
that he thus shadows forth how love 
and sorrow for such a friend not only 
for the while threw fictitious tears and 
imaginary ideals into the shade, but 
filled heaven and earth henceforward 
with new meanings, and himself almost 
with a new-born faith and hope. The 
cloud that had fallen on Camelot lifted 
once again, never to return. 


The Gleam that had waned to a wintry 
glimmer 
On icy fallow 
And faded forest, 
Drew to the valley 
Named of the Shadow, 
And slowly brightening 
Out of the glimmer, 
And slowly moving again to a melody 
Yearninyly tender, 
Fell on the shadow, 
No longer a shadow, 
But clothed with the Gleam. 


Is it being wise above what is written 
to pluck out the heart of the poet’s 
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mystery? Yet the poem is clearly 
autobiographical; it could not have 
been meant as an ingenious riddle ; 
it is written in the poet’s very heart’s 
blood. He must have wished those 
who had long studied him with heart 
and brain, with reverence and love, 
through the changing experiences of 
his career, to find in it some key to 
questions they had asked and problems 
that had baffled them. The actual 
material for its interpretation is in the 
hands of us all. The two earliest vol- 
umes, neglected or mocked by all but 
a discerning few ; the long interval of 
silence between 1833 and 1842; the 
second volume of the edition of 1842 
with the Morte d’ Arthur, and the Two 
Yoices (significantly dated 1833, the 
year of Hallam’s death) ; Jn Memoriam 
in 1850—with these and other clues 
in mind (not forgetting Jaud in 1855), 
it is poxsible to read with something 
like contidence the story and the lesson 
of this unique confession. 
Very touching is it as bearing on 


Tennyson’s life-long devotion to 
Shakespeare, that as almost the 
most perfect poem in the little 


volume of 1830, “ Mariana,” sprang 
from a single phrase in Measure for 
Measure, so Shakespeare was the last 
volume to fall from his hands when 
“life and thought” were ebbing 
from him. The lines from Cymbeline 
to which, as it seemed, he wished to 
direct those around his bed, convey 
little meaning divorced from their 
context, but in their place they had 
been always a special joy to him. 
He had called them the “ tenderest 
repartee’? in all Shakespeare, and few 
will dissent from his judgment. When 
the much injured, much suffering 
Imogen is restored to her husband’s 
arms, she asks him in delicate rebuke 
whether he will ever again hazard 





such an experiment as had all but 
wrecked two lives for ever : 


Why did you throw your wedded lady 
from you? 


and, on the word, she flings her arms 
round her husband, and challenges him, 
half passionately, half playfully, to 
repeat his error : 


Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again ! 


It is here that the noble and beautiful 
retort is uttered, making husband and 
wife once more, and for ever, one: 


Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die ! 


Who can doubt that the criticism 
thus for the last time reiterated, was 
more than a criticism, that it was a 
farewell message to one with whom his 
thoughts were busy to the end; one 
“near, dear, and true,” who to the 
dying tree was still the fruit nearest 
and dearest ? 

No truer Time himself 
Can prove you, tho’ he make you evermore 
Nearer and dearer, as the rapid of life 
Shoots to the fall. 


And thus has passed away from 
among us the wielder of the most wide- 
reaching, beneficent, spiritual influence 
in our later literature. Our Arthur 
has vanished, but “he cannot die.” 
If his failing eyes rested, while the 
leaves of Cymbeline were turned, 
upon the familiar dirge, he must 
have taken courage from the lines, 


Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


For to him the highest wages of noble 
verse, even as of virtue, were, 


The glory of going on,—and still to be. 


ALFRED AINGER. 

















